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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE separate treaty with France is a 

document almost more important 

than the Covenant of the League 

of Nations itself. The actual opera- 

tion of the League, if adopted by 
our Senate, can hardly be foreseen; it is not 
impossible that it may fail entirely and ina 
few years become a dead letter. But the pro- 
posed treaty with France is specific and bind- 
ing. Under it the United States pledges itself, 
jointly with Great Britain, to make war on 
Germany in case of an unprovoked attack 
on France. There is nothing uncertain about 
that; it simply means that, in case a resusci- 
tated Germany should attempt anything re- 
sembling her vicious assault of 1914, the 
United States would immediately despatch 
an army to Europe. 

It is hardly true, as the senatorial critics 
insist, that this treaty is superfluous in view of 
Article X of the League Covenant. That 
much discussed article is supposed to protect 
“the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence” of all nations from external 
aggression. Yet the important fact which is 
generally overlooked is that it does not give 
them any such protection in specific terms; 
that is, it does not provide that the parties to 


the Covenant shall actually make war upon. 


the aggressive Power. Under Article X, should 
Germany make an unprovoked attack on 
France, the Council of the League would as- 
semble, discuss the situation, and decide what 
means it should advise to bring Germany to 
terms. The discussion might be protracted; 
whiie it is going on, the German armies 
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might reach Paris. Most important of all, 
the decision of the Council must be unani- 
mous; that is, five nations, the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, must 
agree upon the precise means of coercion 
that are to be applied. Instead of imme- 
diate and direct action, this famous Article X 
thus merely provides for an_ international 
debating society. 

The special treaty provides that Great 
Britain and the United States shall “come 
immediately to her assistance in the event 
of any unprovoked movement of aggression 
against her being made by Germany.” That 
pledges us to action, while Article X of the 
Covenant merely pledges us to discussion. 
Thus, any opposition to this special treaty must 
rest upon other grounds than that it merely 
duplicates an obligation which we have ac- 
quired under the League of Nations: the 
point which must really be considered is that 
it changes a national policy of one hundred 
and thirty years. Reduced to its ultimate 
meaning the League of Nations is little more 
than a plan for arbitration, a principle which 
the United States has always championed and 
practised. The separate treaty with France 
is nothing more or less than a rigid alliance, 
providing, in so many words, for our participa- 
tion in a possible European war. Not improb- 
ably circumstances justify such an obligation 
on our part; apparently the United States is in 
the grip of forces which it cannot resist; yet we 
must realize that the adoption of the treaty 
means a break with our past, and that it really 
makes usa part of the European political system. 
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Pr - 
ADMIRAL HUGH RODMAN | 


Formerly in command of the Sixth Battle Squadron that operated with 
the British Grand Fleet, and now commander of the powerful Pacific Fleet 
which has recently been formed and which made the passage through the 
Panama Canal on its way to its station on the West Coast 

















GENERAL JOHN. J. PERSHING 








Whois returning home about the time of the first anniversary of the great 
battles under his command, St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-15, Argonne-Meuse, Sept. 26- 
Nov. 11, to receive the recognition of permanent rank of General by Congress 
and the ever growing appreciation of his countrymen as they learn the real facts 
of his great services 
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MR. FRANK L. POLK 


Under Secretary of State, who has taken Secretary Lansing’s place at the 
Peace Conference, and who is the new American representative on the 
Supreme Council. At the time of the departure of Secretary Lansing from 
Paris, the treaties with Bulgaria and Turkey had not yet been negotiated 
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Ambassador to Mexico, whose task of assisting in maintaining amicable 
terms with the Carranza government has grown more and more difficult, 
because of the treatment of American citizens in Mexico and the growing 
demand in the United States for intervention 





The Belgian prelate who spent the years of the German occupation of 
Belgium in constant endeavor to alleviate the sufferings of his people, and 
who is now to visit the United States in order personally to thank the Amer 
ican people for their work in Belgium and in the war 














Aspects of the Anniversary 


first American battle, St. Mihiel, Sep- 

tember 12-15, and in the same month, 
September 26th, began our last battle of the 
war, the Meuse-Argonne. 

A year ago we were straining every nerve 
to increase our war production. The German 
armies were intact and unbeaten and to most 
people the end of the war seemed still many 
months away. Since then Germany’s military 
power has been completely beaten in the fteld, 
her naval power, broken at Jutland, gave itself 
up. Germany has acknowledged her guilt in 
starting the war and agreed to make such 
reparation as her conquerors have judged to be 
within her power. Moreover, military arrange- 
ments have been made to give the necessary 
insurance to her word. 

Not a single crowned head or government 
that joined Germany in her mad crusade 
exists to-day. The Hohenzollerns, the Haps- 
burgs, Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and the Young 
Turks have passed out of power. From Berlin 
to Bagdad popular government though still 
incipient and imperfect, has taken the place 
of the Imperial Pan-German impulse. 

One of the most complete and far reaching 
victories in the history of mankind came with 
the most surprising suddenness, and with a 
completeness that has made it safe for a phe- 
nomenally rapid demobilization of the victor- 
ious armies. Our army, retransported across 
the sea, is more than two thirds back in civil 
life again. 

Commerce, which was rigorously controlled 
not only to blockade the enemy but also to save 
tonnage has begun to flow into natural chan- 
nels again. Our removal of restrictions on the 
shipment of gold was the beginning of establish- 
ing finance in normal ways once more. 

In the short space of three months a great 
deal has been accomplished. It is well to 
remember these things, because the difficult 
problems that face us and the far more difficult 
ones that face our friends across the water 
do not appear so discouraging when we re- 
member what faced us all a year ago, and what 
progress has been made since. 

We have made very rapid strides toward 
getting off the war basis when cost counted 
for little and back to a pay-as-you-go peace 
basis, but we have not gone the whole distance 
yet as the especially high price of food con- 


A YEAR ago this month occurred the 
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stantly reminds us. Our industries, railroads, 
public utilities, and manufacturers had made 
much progress toward the ideal of serving the 
public which was, properly, wholly subordinated 
to winning the war, but this rather remarkable 
progress still leaves the desired end some dis- 


-tance off. Nevertheless, except for the real 


suffering occasioned to a part of the population 
by the high cost of living we have much reason 
to congratulate ourselves upon our present 
condition, so long as the congratulation acts 
as a stimulant. 


Prosperity and a Few Clouds 


HE United States is experiencing a 
pleasant and invigorating flow of 
commercial blood through its veins. 

There is work for everyone. It takes 
time to absorb the returning soldiers in 
places to fit their needs and desires but it is a 
problem certain of a fairly satisfactory solu- 
tion because there is more work to be done 
than there are men to do it. 

The capital of the country is likewise in 
demand. Building which was neglected for 
four years is beginning again in spite of the 
high prices. The railroads, public service 
corporations, and many other industries need 
money to make enlargements, improvements, 
and repairs that were left undone during the 
war. Added to this there is a very strong 
demand from abroad for our capital. 

Commodities are likewise scarce. The re- 
moval of artificial restraints on exports has 
increased the market for the manufactures 
of such things as steel, tools, paper, and various 
other manufactured products which means a 
continuation of high prices. 

For some time then we seem to be definitely 
on a high price basis, a basis, too, in which al- 
most everyone but teachers, clerks, and those 
who live entirely on investment income are 
doing very well. 

Secretary Glass’s diagnosisof the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s financial situation is likewise reassur- 
ing, for he believes that the balance of the war 
debt can be met without the further increase 
of the federal debt. By next year we should 
be down to about a three billion a year level 
of expenses, a billion of which will be interest 
and sinking fund on the national debt. But 
with the depreciation of the dollar, and the new 
level of expenses for the War and Navy depart- 
ments, and possible expenditures for shipping 
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and railroads, we are likely to drift on to a four 
billion a year plane unless our finances are 
much better managed than heretofore. The 
war has left the National Government spending 
from three to four times its pre-war expenses. 
The state and city governments are following 
in the same direction. Many individuals are 
loing likewise. 

In the long run this can not keep up unless 
we have so increased our methods of production 
as to earn a great deal more than we used to. 

In fact there now appear certain signs of 
trouble. The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers have told the President that unless the 
cost of living is cut there will be serious dis- 
turbances. They normally would merely have 
demanded higher wages as some of the other 
railroad workers are doing but they have seen 
that the present predicament of the railroads 
makes it less advisable to take more from the 
roads than to try to make what they get worth 
more to them. They therefore want the cost 
of living lowered. The President immediately 
began to give the question serious considera- 
tion. Cabinet Officers met in a Conference. 
Army supplies are to be disposed of. A gen- 
eral set of investigations will be held. But the 
trouble is deeper than these remedies will 
reach. The Government having encouraged 
wheat production on a guaranteed price is not 
in a position to drop that guarantee. It can 
pay the guarantee and sell lower, making up the 
difference by taxation, but adding taxes is not 
lowering the cost of living. It can make a 
campaign against the packers and other food 
dealers also, like the oldanti-railroad campaigns, 
and bankrupt the packers, but unless this is 
done with more wisdom and insight than previ- 
ous governmental activities of the kind, the 
publit will receive no permanent benefit in 
cheaper prices. 

We are contending against the results of war 
inflation and economic disarrangements, and 
there is no short and easy way for the Gov- 
ernment or any one else to reduce the cost of 
living rapidly and maintain the high prices and 
prosperity that in some ways affect it. 

In certain places capital also is having its 
difficulties. For example, the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad’s expenses had gone up so 
high on account of raises in wages and materials 
that an eight cent fare did not bring a profit. 
Consequently the fare was raised to ten cents 
in the subways. It was more:than the traffic 
would bear, and the traffic fell off so that the 
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earnings were no more than before. In this 
case also there is no golden solution. A lower- 
ing of wages would mean a strike and the 
present expenses mean a loss. 

Such conditions as these two instances 
portray, suggest that, in spite of our general 
sound condition and fair prospects, we need to 
pay strict attention to economical production 
and not too suddenly to forget the saving habits 
of the war. 

There is more heedless spending, more 
tendency to speculation and waste than we 
can* well afford. We are on a rather high 
plane of inflation and it is the part of wisdom 
to be careful when in such a position, and to 
plan to descend slowly and carefully. If we are 
careless the descent may be unpleasant. 


The League and Our National 
Responsibilities 
St! the treaty with Germany and 





the League Covenant and the special 

treaty with France were given to the 
American public there have been various 
objections raised to many different parts of 
these documents. After reading all the objec- 
tions one is naturally inclined to feel about life 
in the League more or less as a man does about 
his physical diseases. In other words there 
are so many terrible possibilities from so many 
sources that it isn’t worth while living. The 
obvious deduction is—why not go back to our 
pre-war condition and let the League go? The 
reason against this pleasant course of action 
is that our pre-war condition was based upon 
the pre-war condition of the rest of the world, 
and as that does not exist any more, our part 
of it cannot either. 

A general conflagration in Europe is almost 
certain to involve us. It did in Napoleon’s 
time and in this recent war. Certain kinds of 
disturbances in the Far East such as the Boxer 
rebellion have also demanded our armed inter- 
vention. 

It is hardly conceivable that either the settle- 
ments made in the German and Austrian 
treaties, or any others that human ingenuity 
could devise would be sufficiently satisfactory 
of themselves to prevent wars in central and 
southeastern Europe or in Asia. Wars are 
going on now. There is nothing to keep them 
from spreading except the power of thc Entente. 
Without our participation it is doubtful if the 
other nations have the strength to reinstat 














order in Europe in even a fairly satisfactory 
manner. For our own safety then we must 
face the present situation now or run the risk 
of having a much more aggravated condition 
thrust upon us. 

The League of Nations Covenant forms the 
only method now offered us for codperating 
with the British, French, Italians, and Japanese 
in restricting the area of war, anarchy, and 
Bolshevism. If we refuse to join the League 
certainly no other document could be substi- 
tuted for it within a year and in a year many 
things may happen. Our hesitant, waiting 
policy in meeting the German menace in 
Europe cost lives and treasure, and left a world 
less able to recover than need have been. A 
hesitant and waiting policy in meeting the 
dangers in Europe now will have the same 
result. 

There are other reasons besides defensive 
ones which would dictate our acceptance of 
the League. There is a mutual debt of good 
will and gratitude between the United States 
and those nations with whom we were as- 
sociated in beating Germany, and this feeling 
would seem to make natural a desire on our 
part to lend something of a helping hand to our 
friends faced with such problems as they are. 
If such a motive should influence us it would be 
much to our credit. But during the war we 
rather overstressed the picture of ourselves 
rushing in to aid our friends. The fact is that 
regardless of their plight we did not rush into 
the war until the enemy had violated our 
rights and defied us. 

We are then faced with the League or the 
necessity of arranging some other method of 
cooperation or else withdrawing from participa- 
tion in foreign affairs until they again force 
themselves upon us in aggravated form. If 
we trust the nations with which we have been 
through this great struggle there is little to 
fear in the provisions of the covenant. If we 
do not trust them, and the distrust is justified, 
we had better build the great navy that Mr. 
Daniels occasionally advocates, and create 
an army commensurate with it. For a nation 
that believes only in itself is certain to meet 
opposition, and the greatest military machine 
is none too large in that case, as the recent ex- 
perience of Germany proves. 

But that is not our temperament. We were 
the strongest advocates of passive codperation 
in the shape of arbitration treaties’ The 
active possibility of codperation is not enough 
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to frighten us. We are neither afraid nor too 
selfish to do our part in the world. The con- 
dition that confronts us is far more important 
than the wording of the treaty. 


II 


BVIOUSLY the wording of the treaty 

contains some possible risks for us, and 
by the time these risks have been pictured in all 
their awful potentialities by the legal talent 
of the country in office and out, they make a 
rather terrifying show. But there are some 
mitigating circumstances. It is well to remem- 
ber that mere existence involves certain risks 
and likewise that the art of drawing contracts 
is one in which the legal fraternity delight to 
disagree. There can be terrifying hidden 
dangers in the sale of a mule when the contract 
is made by one lawyer and analyzed by another. 
But dealings between honest and reasonable 
people generally escape these hidden dangers. 
And the main members of the League which 
we propose to join are friendly, fair, and reason- 
able people. 

There is another mitigating circumstance 
These same lawyers are very likely, besides 
unduly frightening us, to serve us very well in 
making the reservations and changes in the 
League that may be of benefit in the future. 

As a people we have not always given them 
credit for this. Contrary to our nature in other 
matters we are apt to be both suspicious and 
Pharisaical about foreign affairs. 

The more than normal amount of this feeling 
prevalent at present is due largely to govern- 
ment propaganda which in various forms told 
the public that the conduct of foreign affairs 
by all governments abroad was secret, selfish, 
and belonged to the “old (and by implication 
evil) diplomacy” while ours was honest, open, 
and of a new (and by implication virtuous) 
order. Certain simple and unselfish rules were 
formulated for the just settlement of all Eu- 
ropean difficulties, and we were told that in 
putting these into operation lay the hope of 
the future. 

This propaganda had a tendency to create 
in the public mind in America the belief that 
our ideas were so right and other people’s so 
wrong that any compromise would be a com- 
promise with evil. It also led to most extrava- 
gant hopes of the complete and abstract justice 
of the settlement on our principles. The Paris 


correspondents of most of the American papers 
reported the Peace Conference on this basis-- 
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as a struggle between virtuous America and 
evil Europe, the European delegates acquiring 
virtue only as they voted with ours. 

Our delegation as a matter of fact did have 
a great advantage in being untrammeled with 
the complications of the past. On the other 
hand the other delegations were much more 
conversant with the facts of the situations with 
which they were dealing, they were better pre- 
pared and better organized. 

The result naturally was a compromise. 
In many instances our principles were dis- 
carded for they were not found applicable to 
the actual situations. This has led to extreme 
and bitter disappointment among people who 
took too literally the Government’s assurance 
that it had a remedy for the world’s troubles, 
and led also to criticism of the other nations by 
those who still felt that any deviation from our 
programme must be wrong. 

If we are going to have the influence and 
good-will which we should have in world affairs 
either in or out of the League, as a nation and 
a government we shall have to have more 
knowledge of foreign affairs, more understand- 
ing of other people, and a fairer attitude toward 
them. 

Even if it is for no other reason than further- 
ing our own desires, it is easier to accomplish 
it in a friendly manner. A belief in the fair 
play and friendship of our friends would be a 
vast asset to us in the years to come. 


Taking Mexico by the Horns 


EXICO and its problem seem to be 
M always with us. Since Porfirio Diaz 
lost his military grip on the country 
in 1911 and consequently fell from power, 
Mexico has had no Government that could 
maintain order in its territory and, therefore, 
no constructive statesmanship has been pos- 
sible. Year after year for nearly a decade the 
condition of the Mexicans has grown worse. 
We have meant totry tohelp them help them- 
selves. Whether our efforts were wisely con- 
ceived or not they have been unsuccessful. 
Whether we take Vera Cruz and send an ex- 
pedition after Villa, or send amateur agents, or 
an accredited ambassador, whether we send 
arms or put an embargo on them, revolution 
in Mexico goes on much the same, civilization 
makes no progress, and foreigners, Americans 
particularly, and others are murdered fairly 


regularly. Ambassador Fletcher recently tes- . 
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tified that 217 Americans have been killed in 
Mexico since 1911, the largest number in 1916 
and the next largest number in 1918. About 
the only Mexican faction that ever made a 
satisfactory settlement for one of these killings 
was the late ‘‘ bandit” Zapata. 

For us to continue to allow Mexico to try to 
work out its destiny (although she has made no 
progress in eight years) is the easiest thing to - 
do, it fits the principles of self-determination 
and non-interference which we have always 
announced as being just. Moreover, to confess 
that our policy of watchful waiting over- 
estimated the capabilities of Mexico for self- 
government under its present leaders would be 
to admit a mistake. And to go into Mexico 
under any guise to help civilization and pro- 
gress would render us liable to the suspicions of 
greed and imperialism which we intimated at 
Versailles were the particular attributes of 
the nations of Europe. The situation is 
extremely difficult for us either way, and its 
handling will require a large amount of moral 
courage. Nothing that we can do will make 
over a people rapidly—especially a people who 
fear and dislike us as the Danes fear and dis- 
like Germany. Consequently no immediately 
“successful” Mexican policy is possible. But the 
continuation of murder and disorder is likely 
to force us to adopt a policy-of a more con- 
structive and consistent kind than we have had. 
We are likely to have to summon our courage 
to the sticking point, accept the cynical crit- 
icism that is sure to follow any move we make 
in Mexico and try not to deserve it while we 
render unwelcome aid to Mexico in reéstab- 
lishing conditions in which the life and liberty of 
her inhabitants and the stranger within her 
boundaries may be protected. 


A Voice from the Past 


N THE Review of Reviews for April, 1893, 
| there appeared a very able article on the 
Cabinet of Grover Cleveland, just at the 
beginning of his second term. The author was 
Woodrow Wilson then teaching at Princeton. 
In part it read as follows: 


Sooner or later we must recognize in the Cabinet 
the President’s responsible party council, and must 
require our Presidents, not by hard and fast constitu- 
tional provision, but by the more flexible while 
equally imperative mandates of public opinion, 
operating through the medium of the Senate, to call 
to the chief places in the departments representative 
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party men who have accredited themselves for such 
functions by long and honorable public service. 
We cannot be forever running the risks involved in 
the elevation of unknown men to the presidency. 
The present posture of affairs is altogether excep- 
tional, and Mr. Cleveland is an altogether excep- 
tional man, a real leader, but a leader created by 
circumstances which can hardly soon recur. We do 
not know many of the men who are in his Cabinet 
because we do not yet know the new Democratic 
Party which is now in process of formation. The 
men in that Cabinet whom we do know we know as 
leaders in things which are the vital and operative 
causes of that reformation. The financial policy 
of the country is to be reformed; its new naval 
strength is to give us proper dignity and proper 
assurance of safety among the nations; the reform 
of the civil service is to be carried forward on the 
lines now, it is to be hoped, definitely established; 
the executive departments are to be conducted on 
business principles, with a view to making them as 
economical and as efficient as possible. New men 
have come to the front for the accomplishment of 
the new tasks; new regions of the country are turning 
toward the Democratic Party. Parties, whether 
they retain old names or not, are making ready for 
the new start which the rise of new interests has 
now for some time been commanding. The politics 
of the war time are to be forgotten, even by select 
men of the very generation which engaged in the 
stupendous struggle, and convictions made up, not of 
reminiscence, but of firm purpose for the future 
development of the country along normal lines of 
growth, are to be the controlling forces of politics, 
which shall come in with a new generation which 
lives for the future, not in the past. We like this 
Cabinet well enough until the new movement shall 
have shown us who the real leaders are. Then 
parties must choose the men who really lead them 
for Presidents, and Presidents thus chosen must 
give us responsible party government by surround- 
ing themselves with a cabinet council made up from 
among party men whom the people have known 
and have shown themselves disposed to trust. 

The degree of separation now maintained be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of our 
government cannot long be preserved without very 
serious inconvenience resulting. Congress and the 
President now treat with one another almost like 
separate governments, so jealous is each of its prerog- 
atives. The Houses find out only piecemeal and 
with difficulty what is going on at the other end of 
the Avenue, in bureaus which have been created by 
statute. Members have been known to grow un- 
easy, and even indignant, if cabinet officers followed 
the debates from the galleries. Congress, conse- 
quently, often gropes very helplessly for lack of 
guidance which might be had almost for the asking, 
while the tasks of the departments languish or mis- 
carry for lack of appreciative codperation and sup- 
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port on the part of Congress. We risk every degree 
of friction and disharmony rather than hazard the 
independence of branches of the Government which 
are helpless without each other. What we need is 
harmonious, consistent, responsible party govern- 
ment, instead of a wide dispersion of function and 
responsibility; and we can get it only by connecting 
the President as closely as may be with his party in 
Congress. The natural connecting link is the 
Cabinet. 

Some of the specific references in the above 
quotation do not fit the present, but the main 
current of argument for a responsible govern- 
ment, including an administrative budget, is 
as true as it was then and, on account of our 
more pressing problems, more needed than 
when the article was written. 


Dividing the Fighting Fleet 


T IS significant of the really moderate in- 
| terest which Americans have in their Navy 
that so drastic a step as dividing it in two 
and sending part of it to the Pacific Coast has 
raised no particular criticism. The fact is 
that this is probably the most serious mistake 
which the Navy Department has made in 
years. If the American people regard this 
proceeding with calmness, that is not the state 
of mind of the Navy itself. It is perhaps the 
most complete illustration we have had in 
years of the political management of the Navy 
as distinguished from its management as a 
fighting organization. Possibly sending part 
of our dreadnaught fleet to the Pacific Ocean 
may be to the political interest of the present 
administration, for this assignment will doubt- 
less be extremely popular in the Pacific States, 
but, if the dreadnaughts are kept there very 
long—and who thinks they can be brought back 
once they are stationed on the Pacific Coast?— 
the new plan simply means that our Navy 
will cease to function as a navy. 

The question is not a sectional one. There 
is every reason why the Pacific Coast should 
have a glimpse of the Navy which is theirs as 
much as it is the property of the Atlantic 
States. There would not be the slightest 
objection in sending the entire Navy to the 
Pacific Coast. The criticism of the present 
move is not that the dreadnaughts are sent 
to the Pacific States but that the American 
Fleet is divided. It is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the fighting force that it should always 
be kept together as a unit. To divide it into 
two or more parts practically means its destruc- 
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tion. It was because the British battle fleet 
had been held intact in the North Sea for sev- 
eral years before the war began that Germany 
was defeated in the recent war. It was about 
1904 that Sir John Fisher, First Sea Lord, saw 
that Great Britain was making the fatal mis- 
take of dispersing her fighting ships—part 
in the Mediterranean, part in the East, part 
in the North Sea; his action then in consolidat- 
ing\the navy and stationing it where in any 
great world conflict, it would have to protect 
the British Isles and British commerce in 
the North Sea, was a display of naval states- 
manship for which posterity will ever be grate- 
ful. The lay public is likely to be confused by 
the fact that all navies, including our own, have 
vessels stationed in various parts of the world; 
but these dispersed vessels are secondary ships, 
they do not constitute the main line of defense. 
When naval men speak of the “fleet” they 
mean the great fighting ships, the dread- 
naughts, and it is the most elementary rule 
of all navies, except apparently our own, that 
these ships must always be kept together, 
where they can be trained as a unit, and main- 
tained constantly at full efficiency, momentar- 
ily ready for battle. 

In the early days of the war Germany’s 
whole naval strategy was directed to forcing 
Great Britain to divide her fleet, so that the 
German navy could get a chance at it piece- 
meal. The attacks on Hartlepool, Scarborough, 
and other undefended towns and summer 
resorts were undertaken with this idea in 
mind. Germany hoped by such isolated raids 
to create such a public clamor in England 
that public opinion would force Admiral 
Jellicoe to send detachments of the Grand 
Fleet to various stations in England, in order 
to “protect” them. Such a course would have 
meant the end of British sea power in a very 
short time; naturally the British Admiralty did 
not fall into the very obvious trap. 

The mere fact that the world is now at peace 


does not excuse our present naval manage- - 


ment. A navy is a fighting machine or it is 


nothing; to be a fighting machine it must be - 


constantly trained, and it cannot be trained 
if itis splitintwo. The idea that a detachment 
of dreadnaughts is needed on the Pacific Coast 
at this juncture, in meeting contingencies in 
the Far East—presumably having in mind 
Japan—again reflects popular misapprehen- 
sion of naval strategy. Placing a part of our 


dreadnaughts in the Pacific and keeping the _ 
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rest in the Atlantic, would play directly into 
Japan’s hands even in the incredible assumption 
that she is seeking a chance to attack us. For 
then instead of having to meet our whole battle 
power, which is much stronger than hers, she 
would bring her whole navy to bear against 
that portion lying in Pacific waters, which is 
weaker than hers, and then turn against the 
rest of our dreadnaughts now stationed in the 
Atlantic. In other words she would do to the 
American Fleet precisely what Germany aspired 
to do to the British fleet—attack it piecemeal. 
Of course the only way to protect the Pacific 
Coast or any other part of our mainland from 
the onslaughts of another power is to keep the 
fighting fleet in constant readiness for war, and 
the way to do that is to keep it always together. 

The present “cruise” into Pacific waters is 
all part and party to that policy which regards 
the Navy not as a fighting machine, but as a 
kind of political favor to be parcelled out among 
the several competitive parts of the country. 
It is the same kind of naval policy which 
leads the Government to maintain a large 
number of navy yards on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts, on the basis of “recogniz- 
ing” every section. The result is that although 
we have the second largest navy in the world 
and are now increasing it so that in size it will 
rank in a few years practically as large as 
Great Britain’s, we do not possess one naval 
base—one place, that is, where the whole fleet 
can be anchored, repaired, and kept fit. Prac- 
tically all these antiquated navy yards should 
be abolished, and one or two great naval bases 
be constructed on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts. If we had such bases on both 
coasts, we could keep the fleet for a certain 
period in Atlantic waters and for a certain 
period in Pacific waters, and this training in 
all possible fields of action would greatly 
strengthen its efficiency. Then political ex- 
pediency would never force the Navy to com- 
mit so great a sin as dividing into two parts the 
force upon which the safety of the nation 
might depend. 


Race Riots 


E HAVE been experiencing the very 
W ites phenomenon of wide- 
spread race riots, in Norfolk, in 
Washington, and in Chicago. They are an 
unfortunate but not altogether unlooked-for 


result of conditions brought about by the war. 














When our military effort made it necessary 
for us to strain every nerve, and man power 
came into tremendous demand, the Negro 
suddenly found himself in a new position. To 
get his services people were willing to do many 
things for him that had not been offered to 
him before. This sudden popularity upset 
him somewhat as it did other people also. 
Then large numbers of negroes went to France. 
The whole race became intensely proud of its 
military effort. Moreover in France many 
negroes noticed that certain discriminations 
prevalent here were absent there. Naturally 
with all these influences at play the Negro began 
to look at himself in a new light. 

But the white man whose economic position 
made him not only a competitor with the 
Negro but also in the northern cities, a possible 
neighbor, was influenced by none of these con- 
siderations. The Negro had a new set of 
measurements for himself. The white men 
immediately around him did not. Under 
these conditions the basis of a conflict was 
prepared. Anything might start it and once 
started incendiary advice would certainly be 
plentiful on both sides. 

And public sentiment is growing toward giv- 
ing the Negro better protection in the courts 
and better educational facilities. Better 
opportunities for work come to him more 
slowly. And the sentiment in practically every 
white community in which there are negroes 
is for segregation; sometimes it is legally ex- 
pressed, and always practised. This sentiment 
is not subject to change—it might as well 
be recognized. For the Negroes or any 
one else to try to change the Negroes’ status is 
difficult and dangerous as the recent riots show 
and yet no one is satisfied to leave the situation 
as it is. 

While the Negro is building himself up it is 
the duty of the white race to take most of the 
responsibility for race relations, for as long as 
the Negro is without much power he can not 
be expected to shoulder much responsibility. 


Political Judgeships as Tammany Jobs 


HE pretensions of Tammany Hall to 
political power manifest themselves 
again this fall in their most odious form. 


The rule of Tammany in any department of 
government is a shocking idea, but its control 
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over the judiciary is a separate scandal in itself. 
The close connection between Tammany and 
many of the judges’it has created, is no secret. 
Several years ago, at a legislative investigation, 
several Supreme Court judges went on the 
stand and testified to certain campaign contri- 
butions that they had made to the democratic 
campaign fund—these contributions in many 
cases amounting to a considerable percentage 
of their salaries. That the patronage of the 
judicial office—such as receiverships and re- 
ferences—is commonly distributed on political 
grounds is also well known. About twenty 
years ago Richard Croker, then the Tammany 
Boss, created a scandal that had much to do 
with ending his own caliphate when he “ pun- 
ished’”’ an upright judge, who had refused to 
obey his dictates, by withholding from him a 
renomination. 

The present head of Tammany has now 
precipitated an issue precisely like that which 
stirred New York twenty years ago. For 
years it has been the custom for both politicai 
parties jointly to renominate judges who have 
served long and honorably on the bench. Jus- 
tice Joseph Newburger, who has held a Su- 
preme Court justiceship for twenty-seven 
years, and who has won the praise alike of the 
public and his profession for his services, came 
up for renomination. Mr. Murphy blatantly 
declined him this favor, remarking that “he 
has held the place long enough and should 
give some one else a chance.” The “some one 
else’”’ who has met with the Boss’s approbation, 
is a comparatively young man, practically 
unknown to the public; the fact that he is the 
son of Samuel Untermyer, a very rich man not 
unidentified with Tammany politics, probably 
explains this attempt to bestow upon him this 
great honor. But it is not the fact that Justice 
Newburger is denied a nomination, or the fact 
that young Untermyer is put forward as a 
candidate that rankles. The really disgusting 
aspect of the whole affair is that a Supreme 
Court justiceship should be regarded as a poli- 
tical job in the gift of one of the most vicious 
political organizations in the country. It is 
not surprising that a large element in both 
political parties is determined that this shame 
shall not be visited upon the city. A non- 
partisan movement has been started to keep 
Justice Newburger on the bench, and all 
decent people will wish it success. 











AMBASSADOR FRANCIS ON BOLSHEVISM 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS vs: BOLSHEVISM 
By DAVID R. FRANCIS 


U. S. Ambassador to Russia 


OLSHEVISM is the very antithesis of 
democracy. Democracy means liter- 
ally a rule by the people. Lincoln 
has given the best definition of a 
Democracy when he said in his 

Gettysburg address: a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

At this writing, August 1st, more than nine 
months have elapsed since the signing of the 
Armistice and one month since the Peace 
Treaty was signed after six months of negotiation 
at Paris. That armistice and the peace treaty 
following it have not restored order in Russia. 
Bolshevism still dominates Petrograd and Mos- 
cow and thesurrounding territory in that afflicted 
country. Lenin and Trotzky have maintained 
themselves by a reign of terror. They have 
abolished all courts and have murdered not only 
thousands of the bourgeois classes but also 
thousands of socialists, because the latter would 
not agree that socialism meant the “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” In addition to these 
murders, famine has stalked abroad through- 
out the Bolshevist jurisdiction and only the 
officials of the Soviet Government have in- 
dulged in luxuries and had at all times sufficient 
food to keep body and soul together. Lenin 
has substituted for the autocracy of the Czar 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

When Clemenceau said that “the League of 
Nations is the hope of the world,” he spoke in 
no distant utopian sense. He was speaking 
in an intensely practical way of the immediate 
present. It is again a “condition and not a 
theory that confronts us.”’ It is the League of 
Nations or Bolshevism in Europe. The League 
of Nations means peace. Bolshevism means 
chaos. The course of events makes this plain. 

When the revolution of March, 1917, broke 
out it was not only a surprise to the Czar; 
but its success astounded its own projectors. 
The revolutionary spirit in Russia was by no 
means dead, but sleeping. The reigning family, 
the bureaucracy, and even the army thought 
that it would continue to sleep until the end 


‘of the war in which Russia was at that time 


engaged. However, when the Duma was 
prorogued by the Emperor under the influence 
of the Court Party headed by the Czarina, 
the revolutionary spirit could no longer be 
suppressed. The Empress who was a Ger- 
man Princess was suspected of German sym- 
pathies. The government of which Sturmer 
was the Premier had long been charged with 
negotiating a separate peace. That even 
the leaders of the revolution were surprised 
is proven by the fact that they were to- 
tally without plans for a new government. 
Among the early decrees of the Provisional 
Government which was formed upon the ab- 
dication of the Emperor Nicholas II was one 
pardoning all political offenders. Many thov- 
sands had been exiled and were imprisoned in 
Siberia charged with planning to overthrow 
the Imperial Government. Immediately the 
exiles came trooping to Russia and the released 
revolutionists began to return from Siberia. 
Among the exiles was Nicholai Lenin (real 
name Vladimir Uhlianoff) who had been living 
in Switzerland where he had been a prolific 
author of Bolshevist letters and addresses. He 
came through Germany in a special car and 
immediately upon arrival in Petrograd began 
to undermine the Provisional Government. 
He had an abundant supply of money which 
was furnished no doubt by the German Gov- 
ernment. He was later joined by Trotzky 
(real name Bronstein) who had been leading 
a precarious livelihood in New York, and by 
Chicherin, who was imprisoned in England be- 
cause he had violated English laws. The 
Provisional Government had announced on its 
installation that no man should be punished 
in Russia without a fair trial and a conviction. 
It had established free speech and freedom of 
the press. Consequently there were no restric- 
tions placed upon the speeches or the writings 
of Lenin. One of his principal charges against 
the Provisional Government was its failure 
to call an election for members of a Constituent 
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Assembly. Thus, Lenin’s emissaries were sent 
to the front where they preached the doctrine 
of peace and a distribution of the land and 
all personal property. Is it surprising that 
an army of twelve million men who had been 
fighting nearly three years, some of the time 
without arms and sometimes without ammuni- 
tion, would lend a willing ear to such doctrines? 
Their officers had been demoted to the ranks, 
their Emperor had abdicated; the great bulk 
of the Russian soldiers did not know what they 
were fighting for; they joined the army to 
defend their lands and because they were or- 
dered to do so by the “Little Father.” Dis- 
sensions in the Ministry had made Kerensky 
Minister of War; he went to the front and 
appealed to the troops to offer an organized 
and aggressive resistance to the Germans; for 
a time he was successful but the seeds of de- 
moralization had already been sown and had 
taken root—when a regiment was ordered to 
advance it would hold a meeting to decide 
whether it should obey the order. Kerensky 
made a noble effort to reinstate discipline, going 
so far as to restore the death penalty which 
through his influence had been abolished. 
Lenin laid this restoration of the death penalty 
as a charge against the Provisional Govern- 
ment and appealed to the sentimentalism of 
the soldiers, thereby showing his inconsistency 
and opportuneness as he has not hesitated to 
take thousands of human lives since coming 
into power. Lenin is the apostle of destruction. 
He hesitates at nothing in order to bring about 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” In 
April, 1918, he wrote in the Internationale 
with commendable frankness: 


Just as 150,000 lordly landowners under Tsarism 
dominated the 130,000,000 of Russian peasants, so 
200,000 members of the Bolshevist Party are impos- 
ing their proletarian will on the masses, but this 
time in the interest of the latter. 


This shows that Lenin is totally unscrupulous 
when trying to accomplish his ends. 


BOLSHEVIST RULE IN RUSSIA 


HEN the Provisional Government was 

deposed by the revolution of November 
7th, 1917, Lenin was elected President of the 
Soviet Government by the Bolsheviki, and 
Trotzky, Minister of Foreign Affairs. They im- 
mediately negotiated an armistice with the Cen- 
tral Empires without consulting Russia’s Allies. 
That was a breach of faith but Lenin in doing so 
Was promoting his scheme of a world wide social 


revolution and obeying the behests of Germany. 
The armistice resulted in a most disgraceful 
peace for Russia negotiated and signed at Brest- 
Litovsk early in March, 1918, and confirmed 
March 17th by the All Russian Soviet Congress 
at Moscow. The terms of that peace were 
unprecedentedly severe on Russia. 

That peace moreover was an atrocious and 
deplorable crime against all of the countries 
and governments which had been associated 
with Russia in a contest with the Central 
Empires. It enabled Germany to send at 
least 500,000 well equipped and disciplined 
soldiers from the Russian front to the Western 
front. The memorable drive of March, 1918, 
was begun and continued with unvarying 
success until the following July when it was 
checked by the arrival of American troops. 
By this treaty of peace between the Bolshevist 
Government of Russia and the Central Em- 
pires, the war was prolonged at least six months 
beyond what would have been its duration; 
consequently hundreds of thousands of lives 
were lost including thousands of American 
youth, more than would have been sacrificed 
had Russia stood up to her obligations to her 
allies. Nothwithstanding the fact that Russia 
ceased to fight almost or quite one year before 
the armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, her losses of 
lives were greater by far than any other country 
engaged in the war. 

I left Petrograd Feb. 26, 1917, and went, to 
Vologda where | remained five months. Be- 
fore being driven out of Vologda by the Bol- 
sheviki July 25, 1918, I made a visit to Petro- 
grad of four or five days and was so impressed 
by the change that I saw there that I can well 
believe the recent reports that the population 
of Petrograd has dwindled from more than two 
million to less than eight hundred thousand. 
It was during this visit that I heard that the 
Soviet Government said, “We know we are 
a corpse but no one has the courage to bury 
us.” That described the situation. Later 
Lenin and Trotzky instituted a reign of terror 
and are still sustaining it; it is only by this 
means that they are able to perpetuate their 
power. 

Our own Government appealed to its co- 
belligerents and also to neutral governments 
to join in a protest against the excesses of the 
Bolshevist Government in Russia. 

The originators of Bolshevism first advocated 
confining suffrage to the industrial workers, 
but embraced the soldiers because, when Bol- 
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shevism first raised its head in Russia, it was 
confronted by an army of twelve million 
men; the first organization in Petrograd was the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies and it soon 
took in the peasants which were the most 
numerous of the classes in Russia so that the or- 
ganization was called the Workmen’s, Soldiers’, 
and Peasants’ Deputies. Intheearly daysof this 
organization the left Social Revolutionists 
participated in its deliberations, but when the 
Bolsheviki gained control by offering peace and 
land and leisure or abstention from work, the 
Social Revolutionists withdrew from the organ- 
ization or were expelled. Bolshevism as it 
prevails to-day in Russia confines the right of 
suffrage to those who work and denies it to 
those who employ or “exploit” their fellows. 
Lenin is the brains of the movement and dom- 
inates it. Trotzky was opposed to Lenin be- 
fore the Russian Revolution and has disagreed 
with him on several occasions since but has 
always yielded to the greater intellect and the 
stronger character. Lenin in his writings and 
speeches makes no secret of his plans, which are 
to bring about the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.’’ He calls our Government capitalistic 
and openly advocates its overthrow. Bolshe- 
vism does not believe in individual ownership 
of lands or factories or mines, and advocates 
confiscation by the state of all machinery and 
of all estates of decedents. It maintains 
a repudiation of all debts against the govern- 
ment and all obligations due the non-Bolshevist 
elements of the population. It supports the 
abolition of Sunday schools and of all other 
institutions that teach religion. The legaliza- 
tion of prostitution when the same is engaged 
in by the consent of the parties; it refuses to 
recognize the existence of God in its govern- 
mental and judicial proceedings, and confers the 
right of citizenship upon aliens without regard 
to length of residence or intelligence; it sup- 
ports the arming of all so-called toilers and the 
disarming of all persons owning property. 
One of its principles is the disfranchisement 
of all persons receiving rent, interest, or divi- 
dends, and the disfranchisement of all mer- 
chants, traders, and commercial agents, also 
the disfranchisement of all priests, clergymen, 
and employees of churches and religious bodies. 
The establishment of a judicial system exer- 
cising autocratic power, convicting persons and 
imposing penalties in their absence and without 
opportunity to be heard, and often to the extent 
of the adoption of the death penalty for numer- 
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ous crimes and misdemeanors. The govern- 
ment nationalized the banks and all of the 
factories, transferred the latter to the control of 
the workmen who, after choosing their own 
foremen and regulating their wages and hours 
of labor, found that they had no raw material 
and consequently could not work. The gov- 
ernment, however, continued to pay them with 
so-called money, which was printed in such 
abundance that they kept no account of the 
issue themselves. Lenin in a speech made 
some months ago said that he was making 
money as fast as the printing presses could turn 
it out because he wanted to destroy the value 
of money. 

Bolshevism means the destruction of all 
family ties; the breaking up of the home by 
nationalizing all property and thus destroying 
all proprietary interest in the state and in the 
welfare of the community. In other words 
the rule of Bolshevism means the return of 
society to barbarism. 


PRESENT CONDITION IN RUSSIA 


IVIL war is raging in Russia. Not ten per 

cent. of the people favor Bolshevist rule. 
The spirit of the remaining ninety per cent. is 
cowed by the reign of terror which Lenin and 
Trotzky are maintaining. Those opposed to 
Bolshevist rule are suspicious concerning exter- 
nal interference and cannot agree uponany plan 
of procedure. The Bolshevist army composed 
of Chinese and Lettish mercenaries and of Rus- 
sians who have been forced to join it because 
of their necessities, is mercilessly murdering its 
defenceless citizens including women and chil- 


‘dren. [twas claimed by representative Russians 


in Paris that the Omsk Government under 
Kolchak would besuccessful in ridding Russia of 
the disgrace of Bolshevism. Late advices, how- 
ever, are to the effect that Kolchak has been re- 
pulsed and has retreated a distance of 200 miles 
to the East of Ekaterinaburg. The success of 
Denikin in the South has been intermittent. 
Lenin and Trotzky have been able to attract 
followers and to organize an army by the free 
use of money which they print, and by im- 
prisoning women and children as hostages for 
the husbands and fathers until they join the 
Bolshevist army. Every capture of a city by 
the Bolsheviki is marked by inhuman slaughter 
and in some instances victims have been com- 
pelled to dig their own graves into which they 
were pushed before life was extinct. The Arch- 
angel District has been abandoned by American 
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THE PROGRESS OF 


THE BOLSHEVIKI 


The map shows the conditions as they were in Russia about the first of August, with the northern and western 
fronts unchanged for a month, with Denikin advancing from the south, but with Kolchak in hasty retreat in the east. 
Denikin has made further small advances since the information for this map was collected, and Kolchak’s retreat has 


been unchecked, with continued Bolshevist gains in the east 


troops, and the British and French are also plan- 
ning to leave. If the Allied forces are with- 
drawn from Russia, the Bolsheviki notwith- 
standing the paucity of their numbers will 
dominate if not subjugate the entire country, 
and they will kill all citizens who do not support 
them. The success of Bolshevism in Russia will 
encourage a like spirit not only in all European 
countries but also in the Western Hemisphere 
including the United States. | was shocked on 


returning to this country in February last to 
find that professedly patrioticAmerican citizens 
who should have known the horrors of Bolshe- 





vism were apologizing for, if not defending, 
Bolshevist rule in Russia. The Bolshevist 
sentiment together with the high cost of living 
is responsible for the unrest prevailing through- 
out the United States. 

In my judgment the remedy is prompt 
ratification of the Peace Treaty together 
with the adoption of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. | feel that the menace 
is great. The longer the ratification is delayed 
the greater the danger will become. Already 
the Bolshevist spirit has divided the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and controls tne Hungarian 
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Government. The newly formed governments 
of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia are beset with 
many difficulties and their survival is absolutely 
dependent on some kind of a League of Nations. 
Every country in Europe and a majority of 
those in Asia are crying piteously for economic 
reconstruction. Bolshevist rule has effectually 
destroyed the industries of Russia. It has 
stopped work in the mines and so injured the 
transportation lines that it will require years 
to restore them even to the state they were 
in when the war began. If Russia is not pro- 
tected by a League of Nations civil war will 
continue for years to come; either that or 
Germany will exploit and utilize the great re- 
sources of that country. German capital 
and German representatives controlled the 
industries of Russia when the war began. Ger- 
many is now looking with covetous or wistful 
eye upon the boundless forests and rich de- 
posits of base and precious ores of which Russia 
is possessed. The great majority of the Rus- 
sian people fear the German influence and 
detest the Germans because they know that 
Germany made such encroachments on their 
country before the war and well they may, be- 
cause if the war had been postponed for ten 
years Germany would have secured such a 
strong foothold in Russia that it would have 
been impossible to dislodge her. Germany 
took advantage of Russia’s necessities in 
1905 to negotiate a commercial treaty which 
made Germany by far the most favored nation. 
That treaty was for only ten years and would 
have expired in 1915 but was denounced by the 
war previous to its expiration. There was a 
strong sentiment in Russia against the renewal 
of this treaty, and Germany was aware thereof, 
so that the expiration of this treaty was “one 
of the causes of the war,’ Germany thought 
that she would be able to overrun and defeat 
Russia and consequently dictate her terms 
in a new commercial treaty. This is an ad- 
ditional reason why a League of Nations is a 
necessity, because, if Russia is left as a prey to 
Germany, German organization and German 
methods will organize the enormous manpower 
of Russia and utilize its incomparable resources 
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so that at the end of a decade Germany will be 
as strong as at the beginning of this war. So 
that if Bolshevism does not gain control of 
Russia, militarism will, unless a League of 
Nations extends its protecting arm about that 
afflicted country; certainly no one desires an- 
other war. The League of Nations may not 
be perfect but it is a step in the direction of 
enduring peace throughout the world. The 
opponents of the League of Nations fail to 
appreciate the herculean task that the framers 
had in negotiating the Paris Treaty of Peace. 
The world or civilization at least cannot sur-' 
vive another war. 

In my judgment it is dangerous for any of 
the great powers to base their ratification of the 
Peace Treaty on any conditions that will 
necessitate the reassembling of the conference, 
especially after the protracted session which has 
happily ended. We can certainly afford to take 
our chances with the other nations of the 
world since we are in the strongest position, 
and our population of over a hundred million is 
the best educated, and we have been the least 
injured by the struggle just ended; further- 
more all of the great nations of the world are 
indebted to us. Our influence in the League 
of Nations will certainly be as great as that 
of any other member. “Where McGregor sits 
is the head of the table.” 

We owe it to those who sacrificed their lives 
in the last war to form a League of Nations that 
will prevent the recurrence of the struggle. 
Paramount to that, however, we owe it to the 
living to do all in our power to prevent another 
world struggle. Science has made so many 
advances in the construction of implements of 
destruction that if we should have another 
war, not only would the fatalities be vastly 
greater than in the last but also practically all of 
the structures which the inventive genius of 
man has designed and constructed for his com- 
fort and habitation would be destroyed; if 
there should be sufficient human beings survive 
another struggle and if they be possessed 
with the required spirit and courage and 
hope, they would have to begin the building 
of a new civilization. 











THE SECURITY SALESMAN 


AND THE INVESTOR 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.p’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HE newspapers to-day are carrying 

more advertisements for security 

salesmen than ever before. This 

is an indication of good times in the 

security business, but not a good in- 
dication for investors. Many of these adver- 
tisements state that no previous experience or 
knowledge of securities is required. 

A young soldier who answered one of these 
found that he would be given a circular, de- 
scribing in glowing terms a new stock issue, 
and would be turned loose to sell the stock as 
best he could, his compensation being based 
on the amount of stock he sold 

He had many friends whose confidence he en- 
joyed. Some of them were ready to buy this 
stock from him; but he did not want to sell 
it to them until he knew it was all right. He 
came in to see the Financial Editor. 

The circular showed that the company 
planned to manufacture a mechanical device 
for automobiles. The stock seemed: to have 
good speculative possibilities provided the de- 
vice would do what the circular said it would; 
provided it could be manufactured as cheaply 
as estimated; provided an efficient selling or- 
ganization would be established to sell it 
after it was manufactured and keep the com- 
pany ahead of competition in its field; pro- 
vided those in charge of the management and 
the finances were honest and able—this point 
involving all the others, except that of the un- 
certainty of the public demand for the product. 

All these “ ifs’ —of great importance to those 
who intend to put money into untried enter- 
prises—were pointed out to the would-be sales- 
man. As nothing was known regarding the 
character and ability of the men in the company 
or of the middle western banking house that 
was acting as fiscal agent in selling the stock, 
an opinion could not be given regarding the 
Proposition without an investigation. The 


suggestion was made to the salesman that he 
himself make such an investigation as far as 
certain statements in the circular were con- 





cerned. A visit to the company’s property 
would undoubtedly throw much light on the 
character of the management and the fiscal 
agents. 

The fact that the company or its agents 
would send out, with no instructions at all, a 
young man who knew nothing about invest- 
ments, and supply him with no more informa- 
tion than that contained in a small circular, 
seemed to throw considerable light on the 
proposition. To one accustomed to studying 
new propositions of this character that would 
certainly be circumstantial evidence against 
any promotion. 

But it is not only uninstructed salesmen, 
who know little about securities, that violate 
sound investment principles. In recent years 
there have grown up what the Capital Issues 
Committee has called schools for training 
security salesmen, which are a great viola- 
tion against conservative principles. “Effi- 
ciency in security selling,” the masters in these 
schools call their method. They make a point 
of this efficiency to convince the client that 
he gets more for his money. In fact they 
take as large commissions as most other pro- 
motion houses. One of the latest develop- 
ments in this field is the use of the telephone 
and telegraph in place of the personal calls by 
salesmen. 

When the attention of a New York state 
manufacturer had been secured by one of 
their salesmen, he next had to submit to the 
process of being “qualified” according to the 
hard and fast rules of the particular school of 
security salesmanship to which this young 
man belonged. He was first asked if he had a 
hundred dollars or more that he could use at 
once if he wanted to. Then he was made to 
promise that he would give a definite decision, 
yes or no, at the end of the interview. If he 
did not have money he could use that day, or 
if he would not agree to make a definite deci- 
sion when he had heard the proposition, then 
the salesman could not present it tohim. The 
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efficiency system under which he had been 
trained would not permit the wasting of time 
on a prospect unless there was to be a decision 
at the end of the first call. There could be 
no call back; it is what is known as the one- 
call system. 

The manufacturer had had considerable 
experience with another sort of security sales- 
man. The “modern” methods of this new one 
aroused his curiosity. He promised to give a de- 
finite decision, and the salesman started in with 
his speech. When he reached the point where 
the subscription blank appeared and the manu- 
facturer was asked to sign his name for as many 
shares as he could handle—which was the first 
place where he could have gotten in a word— 
the manufacturer arose from his desk and ad- 
dressed the stock salesman about as follows: 

“My boy, you have an honest face and I 
believe you are making a mistake to try to sell 
something that your employers do not want 
people to’have a chance to investigate before 
they buy. We sell our goods here on a money- 
back guarantee. I’ll wager your house does 
not do that. People who put their money 
into this stock, in my opinion, are likely to keep 
it there—because they cannot get it out. You 
say I would be using good business judgment 
and would be entirely safe-guarded because 
of the house that is offering it to me. I never 
heard of the house and | doubt if you have 
made any investigation that would justify 
you in making that statement, which I assume 
you have been instructed to make. 

“Let me tell you something about the man 
I] buy securities from. He represents ; 

& Company. You have heard of them, 
although | never heard of your firm. They 
started in business a good many years ago; 
Mr. D.—— has been with them ten years. 
He knows the record of his house from the time 
it started and the history of the individual 
partners back of that. He knows the mistakes 
the house has made, how and why they were 
made, and what the house did to protect its 
clients from loss. He is a firm believer in the 
composite judgment of his house on invest- 
ment matters, but when it comes to helping 
me with my individual investment problems 
he does not blindly follow the recommendations 
of the house. 

“He came in here about eight years ago. | 
did not have any money to invest at the time, 
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but we had a nice chat about business condi- 
tions and in a few minutes he had taught me 
something regarding the relation between 
business and money conditions and invest- 
ments. Later on | started to buy securities 
from him. He soon gained my complete confi- 
dence and now he knows as much about my 
financial affairs as my own wife. Because 
he has that knowledge, he has several times 
been able to advise me regarding changes in 
my investments, either to meet changing con- 
ditions in my own business or in eéonditions 
generally, and these have resulted in great 
advantage tome. Heis a silent partner in my 
business and in the management of my per- 
sonal finances. I would greatly regret to have 
to part with his friendship and advice. He 
has taught me more about investing my savings 
safely and profitably than I could have earned 
in any other way unless possibly by sad experi- 
ence. He has saved me that experience. 

“He started with a firm of the best reputa- 
tion in the investment field. They made him 
learn sound investment principles before they 
would let him go out to sell securities. They 
taught him the conservative methods of the 
house so that he would not misrepresent them. 
But when they got him grounded in sound 
principles they gave him no set speech to make. 
They told him to use his own judgment in 
helping to solve the individual problems of 
his clients. That is why he is of particular 
value to me when he is backed up by a house 
whose recommendation of a security means 
that it has been as carefully investigated from 
the investor’s viewpoint as it is possible for it 
to be. What you are doing is about as differ- 
ent from the service Mr. D.—— renders me 
as night from day. I hope you will think it 
over.” 

The “efficiency’’ salesman did think it over. 
He went into another business, but with, he 
says, his reputation ruined. He had sold 
hundreds of shares of this firm’s stocks to 
friends and others. Dividends which he had 
been instructed to predict were never paid. 
This promotion house, he says, “has swindled 
more people than any concern of its kind in the 
land.” He has made an investigation of it, 
largely from the inside. It is still in business, 
and there are many others like it that are now 
seeking honest looking young men to sell their 
securities. 
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EUROPE’S ZERO HOUR 


The Difficulties of Peace. 


The Opportunity for Material Ad- 


vancement—The Dangers of Becoming Too Material, and the 
Necessity for Increased Endeavor Toward Intellectual Adyancement 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


HE peoples of Europe are in a trying 

situation. They are facing legal 

peace. “Facing” peace: A “try- 

ing” situation! That sounds like a 

paradox. As a matter of fact it is 
not paradoxical at all, but the most elementary 
common sense. For more than four years 
Europe was scourged by the most destructive 
war in her history. That war, so far as actual 
fighting was concerned, ended, in November, 
1918, but peace did not immediately ensue. 
There followed the armistice period—nearly 
eight months, from mid-November till the end 
of last June. That period was neither war nor 
peace; it was a twilight zone, in which hopes 
were wakened, appetites whetted, passions 
roused, and out of which peace was laboriously 
and tumultuously forged. And that peace? 
Like all previous settlements, it was the ideally 
imperfect product of compromise. And, as is 
the way with compromises, it provoked more 
criticism than applause. The idealists were 
bitterly disillusioned; the imperialists were 
bitterly disappointed. One has only to con- 
trast the frenzied rejoicings over the armistice 
with the tepid celebration of the Peace to realize 
the difference in the popular attitude toward 
the two events. The best exposition of the 
situation that I have seen is the statement of 
General Smuts, the South African delegate 
to the Peace Conference, given out the day 
after the final ceremony at Versailles. In this 
statement General Smuts said: 


_ I signed the Peace Treaty, not because I consider 
it a satisfactory document, but because it is impera- 
tively necessary to close the war; because the world 
needs peace above all else, and nothing could 
be more fatal than the continuance of the state of 
Suspense between war and peace. The months 
since the Armistice was signed have been, perhaps, 
as upsetting, unsettling, and ruinous to Europe as 


the previous four years of war. I look upon the 
Peace Treaty as the close of these two chapters of 
war and armistice, and only on that ground do | 
agree toit. I say this, not in criticism, but in faith, 
not because I wish to find fault with the work done, 
but rather because | feel that in the treaty we have 
not yet achieved the real peace to which our peoples 
were looking, and because | feel that.the real work of 
making peace will begin only after this treaty has 
been signed, and a definite halt has thereby been 
called to the destructive passions that have been 
desolating Europe for nearly five years. This treaty 
is simply a liquidation of the war situation in the 
world. 


When the trenches used to fill with infantry 
waiting in the first cold flicker of the dawn for 
the signal to go “over the top,” they called it 
the “Zero Hour.” Well, Europe now faces 
the Zero Hour of Peace. It is neither a pleas- 
ant nor a stimulating moment. The “tumult 
and the shouting” have died. The captains, 
kings—and presidents—have departed. War’s 
hectic urge wanes, losses are counted, the heroic 
pose is dropped. Such is the moment when the 
peoples are bidden to go “over the top” once 
more, this time toward a new objective—real 
peace. And this is not going to be an easy 
matter. 

Real peace means not merely alterations of 
the Versailles Treaty; it implies also sweeping 
economic and social innovations. We talk 
about getting “back” to peace. What a 
fallacy! Such talk shows that we have been 
so long at war that we have forgotten what 
peace really means. We have come to think 
of peace as absence from war, as something 
negative, vague, restfully panacea-like. Where- 
as, as a matter of fact, peace is just as positive, 
just as dynamic, as war. Peace means doing 
things just as war means doing things; only 
doing different things. Also, peaces differ, just 
as wars differ. Therefore, no more talk about 
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“going back” to peace. “Going back’? 
Back to what? Surely, not to the peace of 
1914. That is as dead as the Caesars. No! 
Real peace must be wrought out in strenuous 
effort of brain and brawn if Europe is to get 
anywhere worth while. Weakened, tired Eu- 
rope knows this, feels this—and dreads the 
plunge into the unknown. Hence the malaise 


of the Zero Hour. 
ON “DEAD-CENTRE” 


UROPE can, indeed, be compared to a 

machine stalled on dead-centre. The 
war impetus has rundown. The peace impetus 
to set the machine going on the new path must 
be considerable. To make a fresh start is 
never easy, and is especially hard after strenu- 
ous and prolonged exertion. There is a human 
inertia which resists change. These last five 
years have gotten Europe into the war rut. 
So adaptable an animal is Man that European 
Man, having lived five years in hell, had par- 
tially adapted himself to even that terrible 
environment. To-day he faces the necessity 
for fresh adaptation to altered circumstances. 
Ard there are many difficulties. The war’s 
unprecedented destruction of capital wealth 
has greatly impoverished him. The actual 
money cost to the European belligerents is 
placed by some economists as high as two 
hundred and fifty billion dollars, while the 
material damages suffered by the Entente 
nations alone are reckoned at more than one 
hundred and twenty billion. In the actual 
fighting areas, notably across western Belgium 
and northern France, the destruction surpasses 
anything known in human annals, including 
not merely buildings, tools, crops, and stock, 
but the very soil, so that within those blasted 
areas virtually nothing remains. Yet this is as 
naught beside the blighting effects of war 
upon the life of whole nations, paralyzing in- 
dustry, killing production, and cursing the 
workers with prolonged unemployment se- 
riously detrimental to their moral stamina and 
capacity for labor. How to start the wheels of 
industry turning in even the untouched areas 
is a serious problem. Scattered working staffs 
must be reassembled and recruited, raw 
materials must be obtained, often from abroad, 
and on very liberal credits. Capital must be 
found to make the new start and to sustain 
life during the transition period between the 
beginning of activity and the outward flow of 
finished goods. Here is where America can 
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Our financial leaders are 
pointing the way. As Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 
remarked recently: 


be of most help. 


What can we do? I do not believe that we can 
furnish the credit to rehabilitate the governmental 
credits of Europe. Many of them are too badly 
involved already. I do believe that we must furnish 
the things that are essential to the restarting of 
industry in Europe, and | believe we must furnish 
these things to all Europe. It won’t do to use the 
usual methods of money-lenders; to pick out the 
best security and say we will take a chance on this 
and let the rest go. We must lend in the measure 
of the necessity, rather than in the measure of the 
security, because there is no security anywhere so 
long as you leave part of Europe idle, in want and 
hunger, ready for Bolshevism. We have got to 
furnish the raw material, the machinery, a certain 
amount of food, and the equipment for railroads to 
make a start at getting this industrial cycle going 
again all over Europe. Europe must save itself. 
You cannot do it by charity, but we have got to get 
a little priming in the pump to get this thing started. 


THE LOSS OF YOUTH 


MERICA may, by supplies and credits, 

ease the lack of goods. She can do 
practically nothing toward repairing the human 
dearth. The “butcher’s bill” for the late war 
is simply beyond our imagination. More than 
fifty-nine million men were mobilized and there 
were more than thirty-three million casualties, 
of which nearly eight million were reported as 
dead, almost nineteen million wounded, and 
seven million prisoners or missing. Since 
many of the missing were killed, the total 
number of soldiers dead, including disease 
figures, reached certainly ten million. Also, 
it must not be forgotten that fully thirty per 
cent. of the wounded (nearly six million) are 
permanent human wrecks. And these figures, 
prodigious as they are, are only the beginning 
of the story. They refer only to the actual 
fighting-men, not considering the civilian 
populations. But, for every soldier killed 
in the late war, several civilians laid down their 
lives. Not merely has Central Europe been 
starving, but even the relatively favored En- 
tente countries and the European neutrals 
have been very hungry. Malnutrition and 
induced epidemic diseases have swept away 
millions of human beings, while the diminished 
birth-rate has prevented millions more from 
being born. Europe’s loss of life, actual or 
potential, due to the war, cannot be put at less 
than forty million, 











These human losses are terrible from every 
point of view, but the belligerent casualties are 
of most serious import regarding quick and 
thorough-going reconstruction. Those sixteen 
million or more dead or incapacitated soldiers 
represented the flower of Europe’s young man- 
hood—the men who are especially needed to- 
day. It is young men who normally alone 
possess both maximum driving power and 
maximum plasticity of mind. All the European 
belligerents are dangerously impoverished in 
their stock of youth. Take France, for ex- 
ample. In 1914 the population of France, 
including Corsica, was thirty-nine million 
seven hundred thousand. From this relatively 
small population seven and a half million men 
were mobilized during the war. Of these, 
nearly a million four hundred thousand were 
killed, three million were wounded, and more 
than four hundred thousand were made pris- 
oners. The number of permanent physical 
wrecks is between eight and nine hundred 
thousand. This makes fully two million men, 
practically all either young or in the prime of 
life, lost for the stupendous reconstruction tasks 
which face the French people. The handicap 
both to French labor and French _brain- 
activity, is only too plain. 


THE PLAGUE OF PAPER MONEY 


HE excess of paper money may not at 

first sight seem a handicap comparable 
to dissipated capital wealth and vital losses. 
And yet it is so ranked by economists. Indeed, 
one well-known English financial expert, Lord 
d’Abernon, has stated that four fifths of the 
world’s present labor troubles and social unrest 
are directly due to the terrific depreciation in 
the value of money caused by the enormous 
inflation of currency during the war. In a 
speech in the House of Lords last spring Lord 
d’Abernon declared that, although there had 
been a steady depreciation in the value of 
money for the last 7oo years, the fall during 
the four years of war was equal to that during 
the 400 years from 1300 to 1700, and was much 
greater than its fall-from 1700 to 1900. Any 
one who recalls the prodigious economic and 
social changes wrought in Europe by the 
sudden fall in money values after the discovery 
of America (a mere trifle compared to the pres- 
ent tumble) can appreciate the momentous 
possibilities opened up by Lord d’Abernon’s 
thesis. So fundamental, indeed, is this cur- 


tency evil, that it merits more extended cone 
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sideration. The increase of paper money 
having the power of legal tender during the 
war period was no less than six-fold. In 1914 
the amount of paper currency in the leading 
countries of the world was about five billion 
dollars. To-day it is more than thirty billion. 
The results of this unparalleled situation are 
seen in the giddy race between wages and 
prices, the growing hardships of the sala- 
ried classes and persons of fixed income, and 
the continuous fluctuations of values. Lord 
d’Abernon considers that the only way to 
avoid prolonged and dangerous economic and 
social instability is to establish a “sliding scale” 
of payments based on official tables of prices 
of a large range of standard commodities as an 
index to the true value of money. To this in- 
dex payments of contracts, wages, and salaries 
would be referred as they fell due; said pay- 
ments to be based, not on face value, but on 
the amount to which the table showed it was 
then equivalent. This table would offer an 
approximately true index to the value of money. 
To be sure, some prices on the list might rise 
and others fall; but, provided the selection were 
sufficiently extensive and varied, the exact 
value of the currency at any moment could be 
scientifically and accurately determined. The 
urgency of some such measure is enhanced by 
the fact that any thought of returning to the 
gold standard is impossible. In Lord d’Aber- 
non’s words: “If there were to be any attempt 
to-day to bring about a rapid return to the 
gold currency basis of 1914 it would almost 
double the weight of the world’s indebtedness, 
and would certainly lead to the bankruptcy of 
many nations. The present inflation of cur- 
rency, whatever its dangers—and | do not 
underestimate them—has this beneficial effect, 
that it reduces the enormous public debts 
incurred during the war, and by that much 
makes them more easy to bear and more likely 
to be paid.” - 


MAN’S RECUPERATIVE POWER 


HE foregoing pages will give the reader 

some idea of the difficulties attending 
Europe’s shift from a war to a peace basis and 
the handicaps to reconstruction. Neverthe- 
less, the precedents of past wars seem clearly 
to show that, taking Europe as a whole, the 
reconstruction cycle will be successfully accom- 
plished. If there be one lesson which history 
teaches it is the marvellous recuperative powers 


- of mankind. Time after time during his check- 
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ered past, Man has been smitten with appar- 
ently overwhelming catastrophes, and yet, 
given a modicum of natural advantages such 
as fertile soil, fortunate situation, or inherited 
aptitude, the permanent ruin or destruction 
of great human agglomerations has proved 
impossible. Of course particular areas may be 
mortally injured, but their hurt is, in the long 
run, usually compensated by a correspondingly 
increased prosperity of other regions. The 
race, as a whole, recovers and goes forward 
once more. 

To illustrate this consoling truth of Man’s 
recuperative power, let me quote three of the 
most extreme examples: Germany after the 
Thirty Years’ War, our South after the Civil 
War, and Paraguay after the Lopez War. 
The Thirty Years’ War left Germany virtually 
a desert, its population reduced from twenty 
million to less than six million, and not merely 
reduced in numbers but politically shattered 
and abjectly broken in spirit as well. From 
that time on down to the formation of the 
German Empire in 1871, Germany remained 
split up into many hostile states, frequently 
fighting among themselves and inviting disas- 
trous foreign intervention. Yet Germany 
steadily forged ahead in population and wealth, 
and as soon as the Empire united its forces 
the Germans developed the prodigious power 
which tempted them to challenge the world 
in 1914. Our South is another striking case in 
point. It is doubtful whether even France has 
suffered as severely by the late war as did the 
Southern States during the Civil War and the 
succeeding years of Reconstruction. In 1860 
the wealth of the states which were to form the 
Southern Confederacy was computed by the 
census of that year at seven billion dollars. In 
1870, after the healing effects of five years of 
peace, it was barely three billion dollars. In 
1865, at the close of the war, there were practi- 
cally no values. The slave property was, of 
course, absolutely wiped out. All the available 
assets of the people had been invested in worth- 
less Confederate bonds or were represented 
by the outlawed Confederate currency which 
could neither buy nor pay for anything. Many 
of the chief cities and a host of towns and vil- 
lages had been burned. Fully ten per cent. of 
the males of military age (16 to 60 years) had 
been killed or had died of disease. Nothing 


was left but the land and what buildings re- 
mained standing, both impaired by four years 
of neglect. 


On top of the war came the Re- 
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construction Period, when all the decent people 
were disfranchised and political power was 
wielded by white adventurers and _ illiterate 
Negroes who plundered the country about as 
the Soviet Government now does Russia, and 


left behind an enormous load of debt. Never- 
theless, a generation after Appomattox, the 
South was in a sounder financial condition than 
before the war, and to-day is a flourishing sec- 
tion of the Union. 


A WONDERFUL RECOVERY 


ERHAPS the most extraordinary exam- 

ple of Man’s recuperative ability, is that 
displayed by Paraguay after the Lopez War. 
In the middle of the last century that small 
South American country was cursed with a 
mad dictator named Lopez whose insane brain 
made him fancy himself a second Napoleon 
and urged him to constant aggressions against 
his neighbors. So intolerable a nuisance did 
he become that the vastly more powerful states 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay combined to 
get rid of him. The Paraguayans stood by 
their tyrant with fanatical constancy. For five 
years Paraguay defended itself against attacks 
from every side. The struggle was terrible. 
Whole regiments of twelve year old boys fought 
in the Paraguayan armies. The women were 
used as beasts of burden to carry ammunition 
and stores, and when worn out were left by the 
roadside todie. During retreats Lopez ordered 
every town and village razed to the ground, 
every animal slaughtered, every growing thing 
destroyed, that the invaders might find neither 
shelter nor sustenance. When the last resist- 
ance ceased with the death of Lopez in 1870, 
not merely was the country a desert but the 
Paraguayan race was almost wiped out. At 
the beginning of the war the population had 
been 1,337,000. At its close there were left 
221,000, of whom 28,000 were men, 106,000 
women more than fifteen years of age, and 
87,000 children. Since 1870 Paraguay’s do- 
mestic history has been far from peaceful, 
many revolutions, usually bloody, having up- 
set the country. And yet to-day Paraguay 
is fairly prosperous, with a population of nearly 
700,000 souls. 

One thing which greatly mitigates the 
apparent destructiveness of war is the ra- 
pidity with which, even in normal times, 
everything in the organic world is being in- 
cessantly destroyed and renewed. For ex- 
ample, science tells us that practically ever: 




















cell in our own bodies is thus replaced within a 
period of seven years. And what is true of the 
human individual is equally true of those larger 
entities known as nations. Not merely do 
men, on the average, quickly complete the 
cycle between birth and death, but the things 
that they construct and use pass away and are 
replaced by others in an extraordinarily short 
space of time. We think of the mass of raw 
materials used up in the late war, the machines 
worn out, the houses razed, the livestock slaugh- 
tered, and are appalled at the total. But most 
of those things would have been used up any- 
way, even if there had been profound peace, 
the difference being that they would have been 
mainly devoted to other uses and would thus 
have been consumed in different fashion. In 
the long run, what is the vital difference whether 
a bolt of woolen cloth was used up as uniforms 
or as civilian sack suits, whether a pair of boots 
was worn out in trenches or on city pavements? 
Then there is the matter of luxuries. In nor- 
mal times a very large part of the goods pro- 
duced by a community are not necessities but 
things satisfying desires for comfort or pleasure. 
During the war all Europe turned Spartan and 
did without either luxuries or comforts except 
such as were destined for the soldiers at the 
front. The total resultant economic saving 
must have been enormous and should be a 
considerable asset to be written off against the 
war’s liabilities. Even as regards necessities, 
great savings were effected. Take the matter 
of German food consumption, for instance. 
Before the war there can be no doubt that the 
Germans were eating and drinking too much. 
To-day, of course, the German people is clearly 
underfed, but during the first two years of the 
war, before the full pinch of the blockade had 
been felt, the Germans actually gained in 
health and vigor by cutting down their five 
meals a day and curtailing their multitudinous 
schoppen of beer. Could some statistical genius 
tabulate all these mitigating factors, we should 
discover that the net losses of the late war were 
much less than we generally suppose. And, 
of course, all this makes reconstruction easier 
than appears to the casual eye. 

The darkest cloud on the horizon is the 
danger that reconstruction will be primarily 
material at the expense of moral and spirit- 
ual values. This is the peril which lurks 
behind every great war, and which in the past 
has often wrought such tragic consequences. 
At the beginning of the late war we heard much 
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of its morally “regenerative” effects, but as 
the terrible holocaust went on, year after year, 
far-sighted moralists warned against a fatal 
drain of Europe’s idealistic forces akin to that 
suffered by the Greek world during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and which might break the thin 
crust of European civilization built up since 
the Middle Ages. That these warning voices 
were not without reason is proved by the chaos 
of spiritual, moral, and even intellectual values 
which exists in Europe to-day, giving play to 
such monstrous insanities as Bolshevism. The 
danger is that this chaos may be prolonged and 
deepened by the complex of two concurrent 
factors: spiritual drain during the late war, and 
spiritual neglect in the immediate future due to 
over-concentration upon material reconstruc- 
tion. Many of the world’s best minds are ser- 
iously concerned at the outlook. Dr. Gore, the 
Bishop of Oxford, recently wrote: 


There is the usual depression and lowering of 
moral aims which always follows times of war. 
For the real terror ot the time of war is not during 
the war; then war has certain very ennobling powers. 
It is after-war periods that are the curse of the world, 
and it looks as if the same were going to prove true 
of this war. I own that I never felt anxiety such 
as I do now. I think the aspect of things has never 
been so dark as at this moment. | think the temper 
of the nations has degraded since the declaration 
of the Armistice to a degree that is almost terrifying. 


In a leading article entitled “The True 
Destructiveness of War,” the London Saturday 
Review points out the deep-going ruin wrought 
by the late struggle. Speaking of the devas- 
tated areas of northern France, it writes: 


Reflection only adds to the effect upon us of these 
miles of wasted country and ruined towns. All this 
represents not a thousandth part of the desolation 
which the war has brought upon our civilization. 
These devastated areas, scarring the face of Europe, 
are but a symbol of the desolation which will shadow 
the life of the world for at least a generation. The 
coming years will be bleak, in respect of all the gen- 
erous and gracious things which are the products of 
leisure and of minds not wholly taken up by the 
necessity to live by bread alone. For a generation 
the world will have to concentrate upon material 
problems. The tragedy of the Great War—a 


tragedy which enhances the desolation of Rheims— 
is that it should have killed almost everything which 
the best of our soldiers died to preserve, and that it 
should have raised more problems than it has solved. 
We would sacrifice a dozen cathedrals to preserve 
what the war has destroyed in England. We would 
readily surrender our ten best cathedrals to be 
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battered by the artillery of Hindenburg as ransom. 
Surely it would be better to lose Westminster Abbey 
than never again to have anybody worthy to be 
buried there. 


“We did more before the war than we shall 
do after it,” writes an American professor of 
Philosophy, Charles G. Shaw. “ War will have 
so exhausted man’s powers of action and 
thought that he will have little wit or will left 
for the promotion of anything over and above 
necessary repair.” 


THE ZERO HOUR OF THE SPIRIT 


HE extraordinary turmoil of the European 
soul is strikingly set forth by the French 
thinker Paul Baléry. He writes: 


We civilizations now know that we are mortal. 
We had heard tell of whole worlds vanished, of em- 
pires gone to the bottom with all their engines; 
sunk to the inexplorable bottom of the centuries 
with their gods and their laws, their academies, their 
Science, pure and applied; their grammars, their 
dictionaries, their classics, their romantics and their 
symbolists, their critics and their critics’ critics. 
We knew well that all the apparent earth is made of 
ashes, and that ashes have a meaning. We per- 
ceived, through the mists of history, phantoms and 
huge ships laden with riches and spiritual things. 
We could not count them. But these wrecks, after 
all, were no concern of ours. 

Elam, Nineveh, Babylon were vague and lovely 
names, and the total ruin of these worlds meant as 
little to us as their very existence. But France, 
Engiand, Russia—these would also be lovely names. 
Lusitania also is a lovely name. And now we see 
that the abyss of history is large enough for everyone. 
We feel that a civilization is as fragile as a life. 
Circumstances..which would send the works of 
Baudelaire and Keats to join the works of Menander 
are no longer in the least inconcéivable; they are in 
all the newspapers. Thus the spiritual Persepolis 
is ravaged equally with the material Susa. All 
is not lost, but everything has felt itself perish. 
An extraordinary tremor has run through the spinal 
marrow of Europe. It has felt, in all its thinking 
substance, that it recognized itself no longer, that 
it no longer resembled itself, that it was about to lose 
consciousness—a consciousness acquired by cen- 
turies of tolerable disasters, by thousands of men of 
the first rank, by geographical, racial, historical 
chances innumerable. 

’ The military crisis is perhaps at an end; the 
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economic crisis is visibly at its zenith; but the in- 
tellectual crisis—it is with difficulty that we can 
seize the true centre, the exact phase, of this crisis. 
The facts, however, are clear and pitiless: there are 
thousands of young writers and young artists who 
are dead. There is the lost illusion of a European 
culture, and the demonstration of the impotence of 
knowledge to save anything whatever; there ts 
science, mortally wounded in its moral ambitions, 
and, as it were, dishonored by its applications; there 
is idealism, victor with difficulty, grievously muti- 
lated, responsible for its dreams; realism, deceived, 
beaten, with crimes and misdeeds heaped upon it; 
covetousness and renunciation equally put out; 
religions confused among the armies, Cross against 
Cross, Crescent against Crescent; there are the 
skeptics themselves, disconcerted by events so 
sudden, so violent, and so moping, which play with 
our thoughts as a cat with a mouse—the skeptics 
lose their doubts, rediscover them, lose them again. 
The rolling of the ship has been so heavy that at 
last even the best-hung lamps have been upset. 

From an immense terrace of Elsinore which ex- 
tends from Basle to Cologne, and touches the sands 
of Nieuport, the marshes of the Somme, the chalk of 
Champagne, and the granite of Alsace, the Hamlet 
of Europe now looks upon millions of ghosts. 


THE SCOPE OF RECONSTRUCTION 


ROM the preceding pages: the full nature 

and scope of both Europe’s present crisis 
and future cycle of reconstruction may begin 
to appear. The salient truth seems to be that 
material restoration will not be as uphill a task 
as many persons fear, especially if America 
lends generous aid, but that the gravest diffi- 
culties lie on the non-material side. Europe’s 
destruction of material values has been great, 
yet so nice is man’s adjustment to his environ- 
ment and so marvellous his recuperative powers 
in material ways that such losses will probably 
be repaired in a surprisingly short time, as 
under similar circumstances in the past. The 
destruction of non-material values has, how- 
ever, been even greater, and their reparation 
will presumably prove a more difficult matter. 
Like the noble forests of France and the majes- 
tic oaks of English parks, felled by war’s 
ruthless hand, the things of the mind and the 
spirit—without which material things are 
vanities—are the hardest to restore, the slowest 
to grow again. 

















SOLVING THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


The Complex Situation of Our “Scrambled” Railroads. Efficiency 


and Low Rates No Longer Exist. 


Brotherhoods. in Favor of Govern- 


ment Control. A Discussion of the Most Practical Proposals for 


the Restoration of Our Railroads. 


How to Determine Their Value. 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


FTER a year and a half of govern- 
ment control over the operation 
of the railroads, the American 
public has decided that it does not 
care for its railroads scrambled. 

Public sentiment has crystallized against gov- 
ernment management, and will be reflected in 
the railroad legislation that Congress is ex- 
pected to pass before the end of the year. 

To the late J. Pierpont Morgan is accredited 
the phrase, “unscrambling the eggs,’’ as ap- 
plied to corporations. He coined it at a time 
when there was much agitation against the 
United States Steel Corporation. A _ little 
girl who heard her father talking about it at 
that time, remarked, “I know-how to un- 
scramble eggs. Feed them back to the hens.” 
That is what is going to be done with the rail- 
roads—they are going to be given back to 
those who made them. But before they are 
given back, certain remedial measures must be 
adopted or more than half of the railroad mile- 
age of the country will be forced into receiver- 
ship. 

President Wilson, whatever his views may 
have been in the past, has correctly interpreted 
public sentiment in this matter and has seen 
the thumbs turned down against government 
management. In his message to Congress, 
of last December, he stated the conclusion, 
which has long been self-evident to all railroad 
managers, and has become more and more 
apparent to the public as its study of the rail- 
toad problem has progressed, that under no 
circumstances can the country return to the 
old antebellum railroad situation. At that 
time he saw but two alternatives—actual 
government ownership and control, or a kind 
of “modified private control, under a more 
unified and affirmative public regulation and 
under such alterations of the law as will permit 
wasteful competition to be avoided and a con- 





siderable degree of unification of administra- 
tion to be effected.”” He frankly admitted 
that he had no plan to propose. Since then 
public opinion has clearly rejected his first 
alternative, of which it is having a sample, and 
a solution along the lines of the second is now 
being sought. The President recently an- 
nounced that he intends to return the roads 
to their owners on January 1st, next. 

When control of the railroads was taken 
over by the President in December, 1917, 
and placed in the hands of Director General 
McAdoo, a leading railroad official, when asked 
if it meant government management, replied 
“We have it now. The eggs are being scram- 
bled; after the war no railway management will 
be able to say ‘This is my egg.’” President 
E. P. Ripley, of the Atchison, Topeka, & 
Santa Fé, recently said that under government 
operation there has been substitution of old 
and worn out cars for good Atchison equip- 
ment and that it will take a year before that 
road can get back its own cars. For some time 
past an Erie suburban train has been carrying 
a Pennsylvania coach—which looks as though 
it may have been discarded by that road— 
and recently an Erie passenger train pulled out 
of the Jersey City station with a Chicago & 
Northwestern, a Boston & Maine, and a 
Seaboard Air Line car attached, representing 
three of the most widely separated sections of 
the country. The scattering of freight equip- 
ment has, of course, been much greater; but 
that has always gone on, in the through ship- 
ment of freight. Formerly there was a simple 
“per diem,” or rental charge, that operated 
to bring the cars back to the roads that owned 
them. The unscrambling of the eggs presents 
some physical problems more difficult to solve 
than this one, but they are not insurmounta- 
ble, and some of the physical benefits of the 
“scrambling” will likely be retained, as, for 
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A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE— 


These maps, and those that follow, show the consolidation of the railroads of the United 
States into eight competing systems. These possible combinations are the tentative proposals— 


The map above shows two great transcontinental systems—the Central and the Northern, Mr. Lisman calls them. 
The Central (in red) includes the present New York Central system, except the Lake Erie & Western; the Northern Pacific; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Denver & Rio Grande; Western Pacific; Chicago, Peoria, & St. Louis; Mobile & Ohio; New 


Orleans, Texas, & Mexico; and Virginian. 


The Northern (in black) includes the Erie; Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy; Great Northern; Colorado & Southern; 
Kansas City Southern; Midland Valley; Louisiana & Arkansas; Louisiana R. R. & Navigation; Toledo, St. Louis, & West- 
ern; Ann Arbor; Pittsburg & Shawmut; Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern; Hocking Valley; Green Bay & Western, and 


Denver & Salt Lake 


example, the joint use of terminals and com- 
bined ticket offices. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, earlier in the year, heard the views of 
many practical railroad men and others con- 
cerning the fundamental principles that should 
guide in the solution of the railroad problem. 
A sub-committee composed of Senators Albert 
B. Cummins, of Iowa, chairman of the com- 
mittee, Miles Poindexter, of Washington, Frank 
B. Kellogg, of Minnesota, Atlee Pomerene, 
of Ohio, and Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, 
is now engaged in drafting a bill for presenta- 
tion to Congress. At this writing, the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of the House 
is holding hearings. As many as fifty plans 
have been laid before these committees. A 
study of the more important of these and 
of the criticisms of them by qualified authorities 
affords an excellent basis for understanding 


the underlying principles that should guide in 
the solution of the problem. But before con- 
sidering these plans one should know something 
of the condition of the American railroad 
system as a whole in relation to the work that 
it has to perform. 

Under private management, American rail- 
roads were the most efficiently operated in 
the world. They rendered the best service 
at the lowest cost. Passenger fares on the 
state owned railways of Prussia were lower, 
but that was for a lower average class of ac- 
commodation. If you wished to travel first 
class, you paid more. Freight rates in Ger- 
many were nearly twice as high as in this 
country. But in this country in recent years, 
there has been less construction of new lines 
than in any period since the Civil War. Inno 
year since 1907 have American railroads had 
much more than half of the $1,100,000,000 
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—CONSOLIDATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—of Mr. F. J. Lisman, who approached the problem with the view of merging roads that joined 
end toend and that would make competing systems of as near equal strength as possible 


This map shows two other strong transcontinental systems—the Interocean and the Union. The Interocean (in 
black) is made up of the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé; Wabash; Delaware, Lackawanna, & Western; Western 
Maryland, Wheeling & Lake Erie; Pittsburg & West Virginia; Delaware & Hudson; Rutland; Maine Central; Buffalo, 


Rochester, & Pittsburg; and Chicago Great Western 


The Union (in red) includes the Pennsylvania; New York, New Haven, & Hartford; Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul; 
Union Pacific; Los Angeles & Salt Lake; Missouri, Kansas, & Texas; Chicago, Terre Haute, & Southeastern; Pere Marquette; 
New York, Ontario, & Western; Buffalo & Susquehanna; and Lehigh & New England 


that James J. Hill then said was necessary 
annually for five years to bring them abreast 
of the growth of the country so as to “end un- 
reasonable delays in the transaction of busi- 
ness.” That is why American roads, under 
the old conditions of regulation, could not 
handle the business of the country in the fall 
of 1917, after our entrance into the war. That 
is why we cannot go back to those conditions. 

In the past, the traffic of this country has 
doubled in volume every ten or twelve years. 
At the present time we are in a period of 
rapidly growing business activity. Unless 
the railroad problem is so solved that these 
arteries of business can be made capable of 
carrying this growing traffic expeditiously, we 
will soon face a situation such as existed in 1907 
and caused Mr. Hill, early in that year, to 
write with prophetic vision: “The people of 
the United States are face to face with the 


greatest business problem that has ever threat- 
ened the nation. During recent years the 
volume of business has increased and is 
increasing with extraordinary rapidity; while 
the necessary additional trackage and term- 
inals have not been equal to the demands upon 
them.” 

To solve the problem will provide not only 
for the best service for the American public at 
the lowest cost, but will assure the continuance 
of that service for the future. It is not only an 
operating but a financial problem as well. 


LABOR SUPPORTS GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


F THE plans proposed for its solution, 
only one of those considered among the 
more important provides frankly for Govern- 
ment ownership. That is the plan of the four 
railroad brotherhoods. It proposes ownership 
of the roads by the Government, and their 
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operation as one system by the employees, 
one third of the directors to be appointed by 
the President. Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, who 
presented this plan to the Senate Committee, 
said that in its general principles it had the 
support of all organized railroad labor, repre- 
senting about three fourths of the 2,000,000 
railway employees. Under this plan the Gov- 
ernment would guarantee the interest on bonds 
issued to take over the roads. Profits above 
cost of operation and this interest would be 
divided between the Government and the 
employees. When the Government’s share 
exceeds five per cent. of the gross revenue of 
the roads, rates would be reduced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to absorb 
this five per cent. Nothing was said about 
the absorption of any of the employees’ share. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission would 
retain its present regulating powers; and as 
these do not include authority over wages, 
with two thirds of the directors chosen by the 
employees, the prospect of high wages under 
this system would seem good. Mr. Plumb 
said his scheme would render to the public 
all the benefits of unified operation and would 
remove the operation of the railroads from 
politics. There would, however, seem to be a 
reasonable basis for doubt on this latter point. 

In France, where about one sixth of the 
railway mileage is government owned and 
operated, in the first four years after the state 
took over this mileage, eighty per cent. of the 
growth in expenses was for salaries and wages. 
And before the war, this Western system 
employed forty per cent. more people per unit 
of earnings than the private companies. 
Might not operation of American roads by 
the employees have similar results? Former 
French Minister of Public Works, Yves Guyot, 
said in 1913, “The working of the line (the 
Western) is subordinated to the convenience 
of the employees. It is run for the benefit 
of the employees rather than for the shippers 
or the travellers. It has proved the 
powerlessness of Parliament to control such 
undertakings.” 

The other principal plans that have been 
proposed for solving the railroad problem 
have one point in common although they differ 
in important respects. They all provide for 
private ownership and operation. Senator 
Albert B. Cummins, chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, correctly 
interpreted the sentiment of the country when, 
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in a recent address before the Economic Club 
in New York, he said, “I feel sure that the 
overwhelming majority of the people of this 
country have reached the conclusion that their 
Government cannot take seventeen billions 
of railway property, rendering a service which 
reaches every nook and corner of the land, 
employing two million men or more and 
directly affecting the fortunes of many other 
millions, and operate it without immense waste 
and tremendous extravagance.”” At theopening 
of hearings before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, Mr. John J. Esch, chairman 
of that committee, said, “ Mindful of the senti- 
ment throughout the country on the question 
of government ownership, I think we should 
not spend much time on that.” 

Senator Cummins, in the past, has favored 
government ownership. He now favors a 
government guaranty of a fixed return on the 
private capital invested in the roads, or rather 
on the capital valuation of the roads. He 
recognizes that by many this may be termed 
the equivalent of government ownership, but 
points out that “under the existing law there 
is only nominal private ownership; for it is 
obvious that when public authority determines 
the revenues which railroads shall earn, how 
they shall expend the money which they earn, 
and most minutely describes the manner in 
which the business of transportation shall be 
conducted the technical ownership of the 
corporations has none of the essential character- 
istics of private properties.”’ This is a definite 
way of stating that railroads are public utilities. 
Senator Cummins’s reason for favoring a gov- 
ernment guaranty is that we are now practic- 
ally guaranteeing the return on capital and are 
not securing the low rate of interest that a 
direct government undertaking should and 
would command. “Furthermore,” he said, 
“it is the only method which assures a growth 
in facilities necessary to meet our developing 
commerce; for in no other way practically, 
in my judgment, can the credit of the railroads 
be so strengthened that they may meet these 
demands from time to time.” 

Mr. F. J. Lisman, who has long been a 
student of railroad problems, points out that a 
saving of one per cent. in interest charges 
would amount to $180,000,000 annually, a tidy 
sum in itself, but only three per cent. of the 
gross earnings of the roads. He asks, if in 
order to save this three per cent., it is good 
policy to take away the initiative from the 
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companies by saddling them with a definite 
government guaranty. 

Mr. Walker D. Hines, the Director General 
of Railroads, formerly chief counsel and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Atchi- 
son, also favors a direct government guaranty. 
In regard to this he has said, “It is more a 
matter of form than of substance. In some 
way the Government has got to be back of the 
railroads. It has got to see that they earn 
enough to attract capital into them, and 
whether it does that in a direct way or in an 
indirect way, the Government is committed 
anyhow. . My own thought is that 
the more definite you can make that return 
and that insurance, the better. If you put it 
in the form of a direct guaranty, there is an 
advantage in that; and if you provide for a 
share in the excess profits, you do not kill 
initiative.” Senator Cummins has also ex- 
pressed himself in favor of a profit sharing 
arrangement above the government guaranty. 
In fact, this Senator, who will have much to do 
in seeing the needed railroad legislation through 
Congress, and the present Director General 
of Railroads are in close accord in their 
views. They both favor compulsory con- 
solidation of the strong roads with the weak 
in strong competitive systems. That is one 
of the points on which the doctors—or the 
cooks—are in greatest disagreement. But 
more about that later. There is more dis- 
agreement among the authorities on the matter 
of a government guaranty. 

The Association of Railway Executives, 
representing ninety-two per cent. of the rail- 
road mileage of the country, in the suggestions 
it laid before the Senate Committee, did not 
ask for any guaranty. Mr. Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, president of the Southern Pacific, 
one of the committee that presented these 
suggestions, said, “The question of a guar- 
anty was freely discussed in our deliberations, 
but we do not ask for a guaranty. We 
recognize that the establishment of a definite 
guaranty would stifle all incentive to efficient 
management and would destroy competition 
as to service and facilities, for if necessary 
revenue could be obtained without effort, 
what inducement would exist to make an 
effort?”” - Thus speaks one of the ablest rail- 
road operating officials in the country. 

Mr. S. Davies Warfield, president of the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, and chairman of the Board of Direc- 
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tors of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, has also 
expressed the opinion that a government 
guaranty must necessarily carry with it if 
not at first, eventually, the complete control 
and management of the companies whose 
securities are guaranteed. Mr. Warfield, as 
head of this association of railroad security 
owners, representing one third of the outstand- 
ing seventeen billions of dollars of railway 
securities, has proposed a plan for rate making 
and profit sharing that has been received with 
much favor. But first let us see where some 
of the other authorities stand on this question 
of a government guaranty. 

Mr. Victor Morawetz, who was counsel and 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Atchison for many years before Mr. Hines, 
says that the most effective way to restore 
confidence in railway bonds and stocks would 
be to utilize the high credit of the Government 
in the form of a definite and irrevocable prom- 
ise or guarantyof interest on the bonds and of 
minimum dividends on the stocks of. the 
companies. To bring about this. result, he 
proposes the consolidation of the roads into ten 
to fifteen federal companies which would issue 
to the roads government guaranteed 4 per 
cent. bonds for about a third of their value, 
this valuation being based upon the earnings 
of the roads for the three years before the war, 
and, for the remaining value, stock on which 
the Government would guarantee dividends 
of 23 per cent., and would share with the stock- 
holders in earnings above 4 or 5 per cent. 
These securities would be distributed by the 
roads themselves to their present stock and 
bondholders about as new securities are issued 
in a reorganization. Several thousand protec- 
tive committees would spring up to see that 
the holders of each bond and stock issue got 
their fair share of the new securities. 

Mr. Morawetz says that this undertaking 
on the part of the Government to advance the 
amount of a deficiency in the earnings of a 
federal railway company would merely be a 
definite assurance that the Government would 
at least in part perform its constitutional 
obligation in fixing rates; that it would not 
constitute a guaranty in any proper sense of 
the term. This plan meets some of the objec- 
tions to a government guaranty in that the 
amount made certain on the stock is small 
enough to leave a need for efficient operation 
to make the stock attractive as an investment. 
It is, however, open to the objection that the 
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Government might regulate rates down to the 
level of its guaranty. Mr. Morawetz claims 
for his plan an advantage over those which 
would provide for the enactment of legislation 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to apply some new formula in fixing rates or to 
fix rates that will yield some specified return 
on the capital of the companies, because, as he 
says, such legislation could be altered, amended, 
or repealed at any time, and because of the 
difficulty of enforcing it. 

This consideration helps to explain why 
the Railway Executives have not asked 
for any guaranties either as to the return on 
investment or as to rates. They are as willing 
to take their chances with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as with Congress, if 
they can secure the enactment of legislation 
“to specifically provide that the level of rates 
must properly reflect the cost of wages and all 
other expenses incident to the furnishing of 
transportation.” They do, however, also pro- 
pose that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be relieved of its executive and administrative 
duties; that these be placed in the hands of a 
Secretary of Transportation in the President’s 
Cabinet; that the roads be given power to 
initiate rates, and that these should only come 
before the Commission on complaint from the 
Secretary of Transportation or from other 
sources. They also ask that exclusive power 
of regulation be vested in the National Govern- 
ment, thus eliminating much of the control 
over the roads by forty-eight separate states, 
which has been one of their chief difficulties 
in the past. They propose regional com- 
missions to assist the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and thus permit the settling of 
questions vital to successful operation without 
the long delays that occurred under the old 
system. 

The need for relief from the multifarious 
regulation of the past has been shown by such 
instances as that which the Southern Pacific 
faced when it wished to spend a considerable 
amount of money for extensions and improve- 
ments in California a few years ago. It had 
no trouble in getting the approval of the 
California commission for the bond issue 
which it wished to sell to raise the necessary 
funds. But the Arizona state commission 


also had jurisdiction over the Southern Pacific 
in matters of this kind; and it withheld its 
approval, demanding that some of the money 
be spent in its state. 


The financing was finally 
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done with one-year notes, over which the 
Arizona commission had no authority. 
It is not proposed to interfere with the 


exercise of police powers by the states. These 
might be brought into closer correlation 
however. Any one who has traveled across 
the continent by the southern route and who 
likes to while away the long hours with a game 
of cards, knows that between certain state lines 
this pleasure must be resigned. In Arkansas, 
where, in certain parts of the state, they have 
swamps and mosquitoes, the commission once 
directed that all passenger cars be screened. 
In Oklahoma, next west, where they have no 
mosquitoes and where the people like to feel 
the breezes and spread their elbows out the 
windows, the state commission ordered that 
the screens be taken out. 


PLANS FOR FIXING RATES 


HILE railway officials generally, with the 

notable exception of Director General 
Hines, are opposed to any guarantee of a fixed 
return on capital, they are not so unanimously 
against the plans to provide that rates shall be 
fixed so as to give a certain average return tothe 
roads as a whole, and which provide for a divi- 
sion with the Government of the earnings of 
individual roads that exceed this average. 
The Warfield plan is the one embodying this 
scheme that has been longest before the public. 
It provides for the fixing of rates in six regional 
districts so as to give, as nearly as possible, 
a return of 6 per cent. on the combined property 
investment of the roads in each district. This 
compares with a return of 5.20 per cent. earned 
on the average property investment in the 
three years ended June 30, 1917—the “test 
period” on which the net income guaranteed 
to the roads under the present Government 
control of operations is based. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, says that his study of 
the problem has led him to the conclusion 
that a rate of return of 6} per cent. upon the 
combined property investment account of all 
the railroads is not too large, and he fears that 
a rate of 6 per cent. may prove to be too small. 
“It may be fairly said,’”’ he has stated, “that 
the success or failure of private ownership 
of the railroads as an economic policy rests 
upon the wise and correct determination of 
this particular phase of the problem.” 

Earnings of individual roads that exceed 
6 per cent. on property account, according 














to the Warfield plan, would be divided one 
third for the Government, one third for labor, 
and one third for the road itself. Under this 
plan there would still be the incentive for 
efficiency and initiative in operation, and rail- 
roads which are badly managed would still 
suffer the same fate as in the past. 

This plan has the advantage and the weak- 
ness of not involving a valuation of the roads; 
for the “property account” can be taken 
directly from the books as they are now kept 
in accordance with Interstate Commerce 
Commission rules, and the popular feeling 
that there is still much “watered capital”’ 
in the railroads’ property accounts, therefore, 
will not be allayed. The provision for sharing 
of profits above 6 per cent., however, makes 
this plan for better treatment of the railroads 
more acceptable to the public, which has a very 
natural and proper objection to the making 
of large profits in its service. 

To Mr. Paul M. Warburg belongs the honor 
of having originated this scheme for rate 
regulation and profit sharing. To him also 
is due the credit of having worked it out, in 
connection with a comprehensive plan for 
solving the railroad problem, in its most per- 
fect and complete form. This is the plan of 
the National Transportation Conference, called 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which represented shippers and manu- 
facturers, farmers, railroad security holders 
and railroad labor, railroad executives and 
regulators, leading economists, and authorities 
on civic and social problems. A majority 
of these voted in favor of the plan finally 
. adopted. It is the latest plan to be proposed 
and represents the composite view of all these 
interests as to the best solution of the railroad 
problem. 


THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 


T HE provisions regarding the fixing of rates 

and disposition of earnings are the impor- 
tant features of this plan. Briefly, and without 
details, they are: It shall be provided by statute 
that rates be sufficient to return 6 per cent. 
on the aggregate fair value of the property 


of the roads in each traffic section of the: 


country. Until the valuations now being 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are completed, the property investment ac- 
counts shall be used as a basis. Earnings 
of any road that exceed this 6 per cent. aver- 
age will be divided equally between a contin- 
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gent fund of the individual road and a general 
railroad contingent fund, until the individual 
road’s contingent fund amounts to 6 per cent. 
of the fair value of its property, when two 
thirds of the earnings above 6 per cent. will 
go to the general fund and one third be re- 
tained by the company for distribution among 
its stockholders or for such other lawful pur- 
poses as it may determine. “The plan thus 
provides for two shock absorbers,” says Mr. 
Warburg, ‘‘one against adverse circumstances 
effecting individual roads, and the other 
against miscalculations on the part of the 
rate-fixing body, or against unexpected emer- 
gencies bringing about such reduction in 
tonnage or such extraordinary conditions of 
operation as would render impossible a prompt 
readjustment through increases in rates.” 

Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, chairman of the 
Transportation Conference, in presenting this 
plan before the House Committee said, “It 
would keep the profits of individual railroad 
companies within reasonable limits without 
taking away from the management of the 
companies the incentive to effort and efficiency. 

The general contingent fund is to be 
the means of strengthening and stabilizing 
railroad credit, and to do this (a) without 
making the Government responsible for a fixed 
return to-individual railroad companies, (b) 
without imposing unreasonable rates upon the 
public, and (c) without permitting the rail- 
roads that have been unfortunately located 
or have been over-capitalized or otherwise 
mismanaged to shift their burdens from their 
own shoulders on to the Government or the 
public or the other railroads.” 

A Federal Transportation Board is proposed 
to manage this general contingent fund, and 
Congress is asked for a loan of $500,000,000 
to be administered by this board in making 
advances to the general contingent fund if they 
are needed at the beginning of operation of the 
plan. When the contributions by the prosper- 
ous roads to the general fund reach $750,000,000 
any excess is to be used either to provide ad- 
ditional facilities for the benefit of the country 
or for retiring by pro rata purchase the obliga- 
tions of the various roads. This would effect 


a corresponding reduction in property invest- 
ment accounts and result in lower rates. 

This Federal Transportion Board would have 
direction and oversight over the grouping of 
the roads into strong competitive systems 
One 


and final authority over railway wages. 
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MORE MAPS OF AMERICAN RAILROADS— 


These combinations make systems which are so large that they will be hard tomanage. Most 
advocates of consolidation favor from fifteen to thirty systems, which would be smaller in— 


The map on this page shows what Mr. Lisman calls the Southern Pacific and the Southeastern systems. 


The 


Southern Pacific (in black) made up principally of the Southern Pacific and the Southern Railway, without Mobile & 


Ohio is the fifth transcontinental system. 


It also includes the St. Louis & San Francisco; Kansas City, Mexico, & Orient; 


Texas Midland; Vicksburg, Shreveport, & Pacific; New Orleans & Great Northern; Alabama & Vicksburg; Chicago, Indian- 


apolis, & Louisville; Chicago & Alton; and Gulf & Ship Island 


The Southeastern (in red) includes the Louisville & Nashville; Norfolk & Western; Atlantic Coast Line; Nashville, 
Chattanooga, & St. Louis; Louisville, Henderson, & St. Louis; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Detroit, Toledo, & Ironton; 
Atlanta, Birmingham, & Atlantic; Georgia Railroad; Norfolk Southern; Atlanta & West Point; Savannah & Atlanta; West- 
ern Alabama; Georgia, Florida, & Alabama; Gulf, Mobile, & Northern 


of the strongest features of this plan, Mr. 
Warburg maintains, is the provision for pro- 
tection of the carriers as a group, not as in- 
dividual corporations; but, as he points out, one 
must contemplate the project in its completed 
form, which would show in each section a 
small number of competing consolidated roads. 
“The weak sisters,” he says, “having been 
merged with some of the so-called strong com- 
panies, in these circumstances a 6 per cent. rate 
structure for a traffic section is not likely to 
leave discrepancies between competing com- 
panies as marked as in the past.’’ This plan 
has to recommend it that it provides for the 
element of time to carry out its full proposals 
and yet adequately meets the present situation 
by temporary provisions. 

Less abstract than these questions of a 
government guaranty and rate fixing, and 





more interesting, is that of consolidation of the - 
roads into large systems. It is not fair to 
the advocates of a government guaranty on 
invested capital, the followers of Director 
General Hines and Senator Cummins, to con- 
sider the question of a guaranty separate 
from that of consolidation. These men both 
favor compulsory consolidation: Mr. Hines 
has suggested from six to twelve competing 
systems; Senator Cummins is disposed toward 
fifteen to twenty, under separate independent 
management. In this way the weak roads 
would be merged with the strong, and healthy 
systems created, which, in the opinion of these 
advocates, would better provide for the present 
and future transportation requirements of the 
country. (In passing, it should be remarked 
that the regional system has left few advocates 
except among those who favor government 
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—COMBINED IN COMPETING SYSTEMS 


—size than these. 


But when Mr, Lisman began dividing the weak roads among the strong, 


he found that he could make but eight systems that would possess good average credit standing 


The above map shows The Midland and The Continental systems as tentatively proposed by Mr. Lisman. 


The Mid- 


land (in black) includes the Lehigh Valley; Chesapeake & Ohio; Seaboard Air Line; Illinois Central; New York, Chicago, 
& St. Louis; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Lake Erie & Western; St. Louis & Southern; Carolina, Clinchfield, & Ohio; Central of 


Georgia; 


Alabama, Tennessee, & Northern; Georgia & Florida; Georgia Coast & Piedmont; Tennessee Central; Cincin- 


nati, Indianapolis, & Western; Missouri & North Arkansas; and San Antonio & Aransas Pass 

The Continental (in red) includes the Baltimore & Ohio; Chicago & Northwestern; Central of New Jersey; Reading; 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, & Omaha; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis, Iron Mountain, & Southern; Texas & Pacific; Inter- 
national & Great Northern; Missouri, Oklahoma, & Gulf; Litchfield & Madison; and Fort Smith & Western 


operation.) Withall the railroads of the country 
combined in a comparatively few large compet- 
ing systems, the danger that a government 
guaranty would destroy incentive to efficient 
management would be at least partly removed. 
It is claimed for this plan that the few systems 
could be more easily controlled by the Govern- 
ment and that it would be easy to establish rates 
that would be fair for all of them. 

As far as I know, Mr. F. J. Lisman, the 
banker, is the only one who has actually at- 
tempted to work out a consolidation of the 


railroads of the country into strong competing . 


Systems such as are contemplated. He ap- 
proached the problem with the view of merging 
roads that joined end to end, and with the 
purpose of making the systems of as near equal 
strength as possible. He took not only credit, 
but traffic relations, geography, etc., into 


consideration. He found that he could make, 
only eight systems. After he had given the 
New Haven to the Pennsylvania, for example, 
he had to add the Union Pacific on the west to 
bring up the average credit standing. And 
the weak roads of the Southwest, which have 
substantial mileage, had to be attached to the 
stronger lines. His own criticism of these 
possible combinations is that they make 
systems that are very large and which will be 
hard to manage. Operation by divisions, such 
as the Pennsylvania now has on the “lines 
east”? and “lines west’’ of Pittsburgh, may 
solve this problem. Maps of Mr. Lisman’s 
tentative systems are printed with this article 
to show some of the problems that must be 
faced in effecting consolidation. His com- 
ments upon them appeared in the Railway 
Age some months ago. 
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“The primary problem,” said Senator Cum- 
mins, in his speech before the Economic 
Club, “is to overcome the immense dis- 
parity in the cost of competitive service. As 
already suggested the rates for such traffic 
must be uniform, and the rate that will main- 
tain the property and fortify the credit of the 
railway corporations which do 70 to 75 per 
cent. of the business of the country, will leave 
the remainder of the railway companies without 
sufficient maintenance, with no credit, and 
on the way to utter and complete ruin. It 
is quite impossible to increase the rates so that 
these less fortunately situated roads will. be 
adequately compensated. To do so would 
give to the stronger roads revenue so excessive 
that the whole country would rise in revolt. 
Nevertheless the weaker roads must not only 
live but grow, for we cannot look with com- 
placency upon the policy which would de- 
prive the communities which they serve of 
full and adequate transportation facilities.’ 

Director General Hines said on the same 
occasion, “In my opinion the railroads in the 
future are going to be confronted with greatly 
increased costs. They cannot possibly escape. 
The disparity between the weak and strong 
roads will be greater than ever. To adopt 
merely the form of regulation which is put 
before you by Mr. Elliott will, in my opinion, 
result in the hopeless failure of a great many 
of the weak roads; so that for years the country 
would be strewn with financial wrecks of the 
weaker railroads, and | am satisfied that that 
would be very detrimental to the financing 
of strong roads. It would cause constant 
alarm and discontent on the part of the public.” 
The plan advocated by Mr. Howard Elliott, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, was the plan of the 
Railway Executives. 

Senator Cummins and Director General 
Hines look at this matter from a broad public 
viewpoint. Their opinions as to how best to 
serve the public in the matter, however, are 
diametrically opposed to those of most rail- 
road officials. While it is acknowledged that 
the plan of the Railway Executives might re- 
sult in forcing some roads “which should never 
have been built, or which were poorly located 
and indifferently managed’ to reorganize 
or sell their properties (under the Warburg 
and the Warfield plans there might be the 


same results), yet Mr. Kruttschnitt maintains 
that “all roads without exception will be stimu- 
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lated by self-interest to create new and increase 
existing traffic by competition in service and 
facilities, because by so doing the returns to 
the owners are increased and at the same time 
the public is better served.” 

Mr. E. H. Harriman said years ago, “In 
so far as the law obstructs combinations with- 
out public benefit, it is unwise and prejudicial 
to the public interest.” This great railroad 
rebuilder and consolidator would laugh in his 
grave if he knew that the lawmakers were 
now considering the consolidation of all the 
roads of the country. But Harriman would 
want to have the say as to what roads should 
come into his system, and that is about the 
position of railway executives to-day. Mr. 
Lovett, who is Mr. Harriman’s successor on 
the Union Pacific, is of the opinion that con- 
solidation of all the roads in twelve to twenty- 
five companies would result in systems that 
would be too large and unwieldly for efficient 
and economic management. But he favors 
the absorption, on fair terms, of weak lines by 
the strong lines where the public benefit would 
be promoted. The Railway Executives’ plan 
would allow voluntary mergers subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Transportation. 
The Transportation Conference, or Warburg, 
plan would permit the roads to consolidate, 
subject to federal oversight, during a five year 
period and then would provide for compulsory 
consolidation to take care of the weak lines that 
are left. 


ADVANTAGES OF A DEFINITE VALUATION 


HE plans providing for consolidation ne- 
cessarily provide for determining what the 
amount of invested capital is, or in other words 
provide for a valuation of the roads. As has 
already been indicated, there is a great ad- 
vantage in this. If public sentiment, which 
has become more favorable to the railroads, 
is to continue to grow, it must be fed on sub- 
stantial facts to allay suspicion and create 
public confidence. While a government valua- 
tion of the roads might confirm past suspicions 
as to overcapitalization of some of them, it 
would have the highly beneficial effect of setting 
those suspicions at rest regarding others; and 
would give a sound basis from which to go 
ahead with rate making and the regulation of 
new security issues. It would put railroad 
credit on a sounder basis. 
There is also disagreement among the au- 
thorities as to the possibilities of arriving at a 
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true valuation and as to the best methods to 
adopt in going about it. Director General 
Hines and Senator Cummins believe that a 
fair valuation of the railroad properties can be 
reached by agreement, on the basis of: (1) 
the inventories of physical properties now 
nearing completion in connection with the 
valuations being made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; (2) the earning power of 
the roads, and (3) the market value of securities 
and the prices at which security holders have 
made their investments. “With all these 
items of information,’ Senator Cummins 
said, “I know and you know that we can reach 
a result that will preserve the interests of the 
bona fide investor and usher in an era of peace 
and quiet such as we have never before en- 
joyed.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Victor Morawetz, 
whose long experience as a financial expert 
entitles him to speak with authority, says that 
the quoted market prices of the stocks and 
bonds of the railway companies furnish no 
just measure of the value of their properties. 
And Mr. Warburg, who aiso speaks with 
authority, is of the same opinion. Both he 
and Mr. Morawetz also agree that original 
cost or reproduction cost of the properties 
will not furnish a just basis for valuation. 
They are inclined to the view that net earnings 
is the best measure to use in arriving at a fair 
capital valuation. Mr. Warburg’s plan pro- 
vides for the establishment of a ‘“‘fair valua- 
tion” for the roads and in that respect, as well as 
others, goes beyond the Warfield plan. 

The details of these plans or even mention 
of all the plans themselves, cannot be given 
in such an article as this, and for fear the reader 
has by this time become confused among the 
many plans that have been mentioned, it may 
be well to give here something of a summary 
of the broad principles that are involved. 

One proposed solution of the problem—the 
Hines-Cummins plan—would give us large 
competing systems, including all the roads of 
the country, with a guaranty by the Govern- 
ment of a minimum return on capital, such 
guaranty to be based on a federal valuation 


of the properties and not on outstanding - 
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securities. Mr. Hines proposes that govern- 
ment representatives be on the boards of 
directors—as liaison officers—and that they 
also be members of the regulating body— 
an important suggestion. 

The Warburg Transportation Conference 
plan proposes legislation to provide for rates 
that would assure the roads as a whole a 6 per 
cent. return on property value, with no guar- 
anty for individual roads, and with profit 
sharing by the Government in earnings which 
exceed the fixed average rate of return. This 
plan starts with permissable consolidations and 
arrives in five years at compulsory consolida- 
tion and government valuation. On the boards 
of the these consolidated companies would be 
three directors representing the Government 
and one elected by the employees out of a 
total twelve. 

The Railway Executives’ plan asks for 
direction by Congress that rates take into 
account increased wages and other expenses. 
It permits consolidations on the. initiative 
of the roads but would not make them com- 
pulsory. 

These three plans would all place exclusive 
power of regulation with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the two latter provide specifically 
for a separation of the administrative and judi- 
cial functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This is in line with the funda- 
mental principles of our institutions and would 
seem likely to find popular favor. 

In between these plans lie most of the others, 
and out of them all are likely to come new con- 
ditions for the railroads that will be of material 
influence in the prosperity of the country. 
The change in attitude alone on the part of the 
lawmakers who reflect public sentiment— 
from one approximating, “Let’s find out what 
the railroads want, and give them the opposite,”’ 
to one of, “Let’s find out what the railroads 
need, and give that to them,” is not one of the 
least important conditions that could come out 
of this situation, and it has already arrived. 
If the same change of attitude occurs in the 
regulating body, and remains permanent, any 
one of these plans would solve the railroad 
problem. 
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WHEN GERMANY WAS WINNING THE WAR 


N THE latter part of March, 1917, I was 
stationed at Newport as president of 
the Naval War College, and there | 
received a message from the Navy 
Department summoning me immediately 

to Washington. The form in which these in- 
structions were cast showed that something 
extraordinary was impending. The orders 
read to come as unostentatiously as possible; 
to keep my movements secret; and to this end 
I was not to appear at the Navy Department, 
but to telephone headquarters upon arrival. 
It took only a few minutes to explain 
why I had been sent for. It seemed 
probable that we should soon be at war 
with Germany. Ambassador Page had 
cabled that under the existing circumstances 
the American. Navy should be represented in 
England by an officer of higher rank than any 
of those who were stationed there at that time. 
The Department, therefore, wished me to leave 
immediately and to get in touch with the 
British Admiralty, and learn how- we could 
best and most quickly codperate in the naval 
war. Since we were still technically at 


peace with Germany Mr. Daniels insisted . 





that there should be no publicity about my 
movements. I was still to remain ostensi- 
bly as head of the War College, and, in order 
that no suspicions should be aroused, my wife 
and family were still to occupy the official 
residence of its president. I was to sail on a 
merchant vessel, traveling under an assumed 
name, to wear civilian clothes and to take no 
uniform. On reaching the other side | was 
to get immediately in contact with the British 
navy, and to send to Washington detailed re- 
ports on existing conditions. 

Two days after this meeting in Washington 
two commonplace looking gentlemen, in civilian 
clothes, secretly boarded the American steam- 
ship New York. They appeared upon the pass- 
enger list as V. J. Richardson and S. W. David- 
son. A day or two out an enterprising steward, 
having noticed that the initials on the pajamas 
of one of these passengers differed from those 
of the name under which he was sailing, re- 
ported him to the captain as a suspicious 
character. The captain, however, had a quiet 
laugh over this discovery, for he knew that 
Mr. Davidson was Rear-Admiral Sims, of the 
United States Navy, and that his companion 
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ADMIRAL SIR JOHN R. JELLICOE 
First Sea Lord in 1917. A picture given by him to Admiral Sims. Admiral Jellicoe unreservedly 
gave the American Admiral all the facts on the submarine situation. He frankly declared that the 
Germans were winning the war. “At present,” he said, ‘“we have no solution for the problem” 











LORD ROBERT CECIL 


A son of the late Lord Salisbury and one of the most influential states- 
He made no attempt to minimize the serious- 
ness of the Allied predicament in his discussions with Admiral Sims 


men in Great Britain. 


with the several sets of conflicting initials was 
Commander J. V. Babcock, the Admiral’s aide. 

The voyage itself was uneventful, but a good 
deal of history was made in the short time that 
we spent upon the ocean. Two days before 
the ship reached England President Wilson 
had gone before Congress and asked for the 
declaration of a state of war with Germany. 
That a state of war existed became apparent 
as we approached Liverpool, for at the outer 
harbor our vessel was mined. The damage was 
not irreparable, but the passengers were trans- 
ferred to another steamer, and we safely 
reached port, where | found a representative 
of the British Admiralty, Rear-Admiral Hope, 
waiting to receive me. The Admiralty had 
also provided a special train, in which we 
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left immediately for Lon- 
don. 

Whenever | think of the 
naval situation as it stood in 
April, 1917, | always have 
before my mind two con- 
trasting pictures, that of the 
British public, as repre- 
sented in their press and in 
their social gatherings in 
London, and the other that 
of British officialdom, as re- 
presented in my confidential 
meetings with British states- 
men and British naval offi- 
cers. For the larger part the 
English newspapers were 
publishing optimistic state- 
ments about the German 
submarine campaign. They 
generally scouted the idea 
that this new form of piracy 
really threatened in any way 
the safety of the British Em- 
pire. These rather cheerful 
outgivings were accom- 
panied by weekly statistics 
of submarine sinkings— 
figures which, while not 
particularly reassuring, 
hardly indicated that any 
serious inroads had yet been 
made on the British mercan- 
tilemarine. The Admiralty 
was publishing tables show- 
ing that four or five thousand 
ships were arriving at British 
portsand leaving them every 
week, while other tables disclosed the number of 
British ships under sixteen hundred tons and 
more than sixteen hundred tons that were 
going down every seven days. Thus the week 
that I arrived I learned from these figures that 
Great Britain had lost seventeen ships above 
that size,and two ships below; that 2,406 vessels 
had arrived at British ports, and that 2,367 had 
left, and that, in addition, seven fishing vessels 
had fallen victims to the German submarines. 
Such figures were worthless, for they did not 
include neutral ships and did not give the 
amount of tonnage sunk—details, of course, 
which it was necessary to keep from the en- 
emy. Consequently these results as pub- 
lished did not seem particularly alarming. 
The newspapers all over the British Isles 
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were drawing favorable con- 
clusionsfromthesestatistics; 
here and there one of them 
sounded a more apprehen- 
sive note; yet the generally 
prevailing feeling was that 
thesubmarine campaign had 
already failed, that Ger- 
many’s last desperate at- 
tempt to win the war had 
collapsed and that peace 
would probably not be long 
delayed! These papers 
found much satisfaction in 
the fact that the “volume 
of British shipping was be- 
ing maintained,” and such 
headlines as “improvement 
continues,” as well as the 
encouraging speeches of cer- 
tain British statesmen, ten- 
ded to quiet popular appre- 
hension. I found this same 
atmosphere of cheerful ig- 
norance everywhere in Lon- 
don society. The fear of 
German submarines was not 
disturbing the London sea- 
son, which had now reached 
its height; the theatres were 
packed every night; every- 
where, indeed, the men and 
women of the upper classes 
were apparently giving little 
thought to any danger that 
might be over-hanging their 
country. Before arriving in 
England | myself had not un- 
derstood the gravity of the 
situation. I had followed the 
war from the beginning with the intensest in- 
terest; | had read practically everything printed 
about it in the American and foreign press, and 
I had had access to such official information as 
was available on our side of the Atlantic. 
The result was that, when I sailed for England 
in March, I felt little fear about the outcome. 
All the fundamental facts in the case made it 
appear impossible that the Germans could win 
the war. Sea power rested practically un- 
challenged in the hands of the Allies; that in 
itself was an absolute assurance of their ulti- 
mate victory. I had read in the American 
press all the statistics of shipping losses, and, 
while such wanton destruction of life and prop- 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


British Prime Minister. 
Sims met in April, 1917, Mr. Lloyd George was the only one who, 
to all outward appearances, was unruffled by the submarine campaign. 
Through it all he maintained a cheerful attitude. 
bad, but we shall get the best of the submarines— never fear ”’ 


Of all the British officials whom Admiral 


“Yes, things are 


erty seemed appalling, I could see nothing in 
these figures that was likely materially to alter 
the result. Indeed | regarded it as altogether 
likely that the war would end before the United 
States could exert any material influence upon 
the outcome. My conclusions were shared 
by most American naval officers whom | knew 
—-students of warfare, who, like myself, had the 
utmost respect for the British fleet and were 
entirely willing to leave the future of the world 
in its keeping. 

Yet I had spent only a few days in London 
when all these illusions disappeared. The 
British Admiralty placed before me facts and 
figures which had not been given to the press. 
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These documents dis- 
closed the astounding 
fact that Germany 
was winning the war. 
and winning it at a 
rate that meant the 
unconditional — sur- 
render of the British 
Empire in fouror five 
months. 

On the day of my 
arrival in London | 
had my first inter- 
view with Admiral 
Jellicoe, at that time 
the First Sea Lord. 
Admiral Jellicoe and 
I needed no introduc- 
tion. I had, known 
him for many years 
and we had been 
more or less regular 
correspondents for a 
considerable period. 
1 first made his ac- 
quaintance in China 
in 1901, when Jellicoe 
was a captain and al- 
ready recognized as 
one of the coming 
men of the British 
navy. He was an 
expert in ordnance 
and gunnery, a sub- 
ject in which | was 
greatly interested at 
the time; and this 
fact brought us to- 
gether and made us 
friends. Theadmira- 
tion which I conceived for the Admiral’s 
character and intelligence at that time I have 
never lost. He was then, as he has been ever 
since, an indefatigable worker, and more than 
a worker—a profound student of everything 
pertaining to ships and gunnery, and a man 
who joins to a splendid intellect the real ability 
of command. I had known him in his own 
home with his wife and babies, as well as on 
shipboard among his men, and | had observed 
at close hand the gracious personality that had 
the power to draw everyone to him and make 
him the idol both of his own children and the 
officers and jackies of the British fleet. Cer- 
tainly no man could meet a more comprehensive 
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First Lord of the Admiralty when Admiral Sims arrived 
in April, 1917. At that time Allied officialdom was pub- 
lishing statistics of submarine sinkings which gave an ut- 
terly- false impression of the campaign. These figures 
indicated that the Germans were not making much head- 
way, while the fact was that the ruthless submarine war- 
fare, for the first few months, was enormously successful 
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test than that! Sim- 
plicity and directness 
were his two most 
outstanding points; 
though few men had 
risen so rapidly in 
the Royal Navy, suc- 
cess had made him 
only more quiet, soft 
spoken, and unosten- 
tatiously dignified; 
there was nothing of 
the blustering seadog 
about the Admiral; 
he was all courtesy, 
all brain, and,‘ of all 
the men | have ever 
met, | have known 
none more approach- 
able, frank, and open- 
minded. 

Physically Admi- 
ral Jellicoe is a small 
man, but as power- 
ful in frame as he 
is in mind, and there 
are few men in the 
navy who can stand 
up against him in 
tennis. His smooth 
shaven face, when | 
met him that morn- 
ing in April, 1917, 
was, as usual, calm, 
smiling, and imper- 
turbable. One could 
never guess what was 
going on in his head 
by any outward dis- 
play of emotion. At 
this time it is not too much to say that 
the responsibility for the safety of the 
British Empire rested upon Admiral Jelli- 
coe’s shoulders. I find the absurd notion 
prevalent in this country that his change 
from Commander of the Grand Fleet to First 
Sea Lord was something in the nature of a 
demotion; nothing could be farther from the 
truth. As First Sea Lord, Jellicoe controlled 
the operations, not only of the Grand Fleet, 
but also of the entire British navy; he had no 
superior officer, for the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, the position in England that corres- 
ponds to our Secretary of the Navy, has no 
power to give the slightest legal order to the 
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fleet-—a power which our 
secretary possesses. [hus 
the defeat of the German 
submarines was Jellicoe’s 
direct responsibility. Great 
as this duty was, and ap- 
pallingas was the submarine 
situation at the time of this 
interview, there was nothing 
about the Admiral’s bearing 
which betrayed any depres- 
sionof spirits. Hedid mani- 
fest great seriousness, pos- 
sibly apprehension, but Brit- 
ish stoicism and the usual 
British refusal to say die, 
were keeping him tena- 
ciously at his job. 

After the usual greetings, 
Admiral Jellicoe took a pa- 
per out of his drawer and 
handed it to me. It was a 
record of tonnage losses for 
the last few months. This 
showed that the total sink- 
ings, British and neutral, 
had reached 536,000 tons 
in February, 603,000 in 
March, and that sinkings 
were taking place in April 
which indicated the de- 
struction of nearly 900,000 
tons. These figures showed 
losses which were three and 
four times as large as those 
indicated by the intention- 
ally inconclusive statements 
which were then being pub- 
lished in the press. 

To say that I was sur- 
prised by this disclosure is expressing it mildly. 
I was fairly astounded; I had never imagined 
anything so terrible and | expressed my con- 
sternation to Admiral Jellicoe. 

“Yes,” he said, as quietly as though he were 
discussing the weather and not the future of 
the British Empire. “It is impossible for us 
to go on with the war if losses like this con- 
tinue.” 

“What are you doing about it?” I asked. 

“Everything that we can. We are increas- 
ing our anti-submarine forces in every possible 
way. Weare using every possible craft we can 
find with which to fight submarines. We are 
building destroyers, trawlers, and other like 
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took that trip to America,” he said to Admiral Sims. 
submarines were constantly on my mind. | could think of noth- 
ing but the number of ships they were sinking. At that time 
it certainly looked as though we were going to lose the war” 
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“Things were dark when | 
“The 


craft as fast as we can. But the situation is 
very serious and we shall need all of the assis: 
tance we can get.” 

“It looks as though the Germans were 
winning the war,” I remarked. 

“They will win, unless we can stop these 
losses—and stop them soon,” the Admiral 
replied. 

“Ts there no solution for the problem?” | 
asked. 

“Absolutely none that we can see now,” 
Jellicoe announced. He described the work 
of destroyers and other anti-submarine craft, 
but he showed no optimism over their ability 
to control the depredations of the U-boats. 
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KING GEORGE 
A democratic monarch, who has a great admiration for America and who follows American affairs 


with the keenest interest. 


Admiral Sims was surprised by his minute information about the 


American Army and Navy. Yet the King himself is a sailorman, having started as a midshipman 
in the British navy and worked himself up like any other English boy 


The stories that were being published concern- 
ing the numerous sinkings of German subma- 
rines I now found to be untrue. Since the 
beginning of the war, only fifty-four German 
submarines were positively known to have 
been sunk, and Admiral Jellicoe now told me 
that the German shipyards were turning out 
new submarines at the rate of three a week. 
Stories had recently found their way into print 
about the voluntary surrender of German 
U-boats; no such surrender had taken place; 
the stories had been circulated merely to de- 
preciate enemy morale. | even found that 
members of the government who should have 
been well informed, and also British naval offi- 
cers, actually believed that many captured Ger- 
man submarines were carefully stowed away 
at the Portsmouth and Plymouth navy yards. 
The fact was that the supplies and communi- 
cations of the forces on all fronts were threat- 
ened, that German submarines were constantly 
extending their operations farther and farther 





out into the Atlantic, that German raiders 
were escaping, that three years’ constant opera- 
tions had seriously threatened the strength of 
the British navy, and that Great Britain’s 
control of the sea was actually at stake. Bad 
as the situation then was, Admiral Jellicoe had 
every expectation that it would get worse. 
The German submarines would soon have the 
long daylight of the British summer for their 
operations, and they believed that the sub- 
marine would force a decision in their favor in 
that period. So far as | could learn there was a 
general belief in British naval circles that this 
plan would succeed. With losses approaching 
a million tons a month it was a matter of very 
simple arithmetic to figure how long the 
Allies could stand the strain. The _ best 
authorities calculated that the limit of endur- 
ance would be reached about November 1, 
1917; in other words, that, unless some method 
of successfully fighting submarines could be 
discovered almost immediately, Great Britain 














































would have to lay down 
her arms before a victorious 
Germany. 

“What we are facing is 
the defeat of Great Britain,” 
said an American diplomat, 
then in London, after the 
situation had beenexplained 
to him. 

In the next few weeks | 
had many interviews with 
Admiral Jellicoe and other 
members of the Admiralty. 
| satin conference with them 
every morning, and, for all 
practical purposes, became 
a member of their organiza- 
tion. There were no secrets 
of the British navy towhich, 
as an American, | did not 
have complete access. All 
members of the govern- 
ment desired that the United 
States should understand 
the situation completely, so 
from the beginning they dis- 
cussed matters with the ut- 
most frankness. They de- 
precated the generally pre- 
vailing impression that any 
new invention could control 
the submarine in time to be 
effective. Those were the 
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days when the American 
press was constantly calling 
upon Edisonand other great 
American inventors to solve 
this problem. In fact, in- 
ventors in every part of two - 
hemispheres were turning 
out devices by the thousands. A regular depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, headed by Admiral 
Fisher, had charge of investigating their product; 
in a few months it had received and examined 
not far from 40,000 inventions, none of which 
answered the purpose, though many of them 
were exceedingly ingenious. British naval 
officers were not hostile to such projects; they 
declared, however, that it would be absurd 


to depend upon new devices for defeating the 


German campaign. The time element was the 
important consideration; unless the U-boats 
were checked in two or three months, the 
Germans would have won the war; should Mr. 
Edison or any other great genius invent an 
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Ambassador to Great Britain from 1913 to 1918, who codperated earnestly with 

Admiral Sims in placing before the Washington administration the serious facts 

about the German submarine campaign. 

ington that the Germans were winning the war, and that the United States should 
send immediately all its anti-submarine craft into European waters 


Like Admiral Sims he informed Wash- 


anti-submarine device, it would not serve their 
purposes, because, long before it could be per- 
fected and installed, the shipping situation 
would have forced an Allied surrender. 

I discussed the situation with members of 
the Cabinet, such as Mr. Balfour, Lord Robert 
Cecil, and Sir Edward Carson. Their attitude 
to me was very different from the attitude 
which they were taking publicly, for in their 
speeches these men naturally would say noth- 
ing that would improve the enemy morale; 
but in their talks with me they repeated 
practically everything that Jellicoe had said. 
It was the seriousness of this situation, of 
course, that sent Mr. Balfour and the British 
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Commission to the United States. What a 
dark moment that was in the history of the 
Allied cause! Not only were the German sub- 
marines sweeping British commerce from the 
seas, but the Germans were also defeating the 
British and French armies in France. When 
we recall that the high peak of success with the 
U-boats was achieved at the very moment that 
General Nivelle’s offensive failed on the West- 
ern front, we can get some idea of the real 
tragedy of the Allied situation in the spring 
of 1917. 

“Things were dark when | took that trip to 
America,” Mr. Balfour said to me afterward. 
“The submarines were constantly on my mind. 
I could think of nothing but the number of 
ships they were sinking. At that time it cer- 
tainly looked as though we were going to lose 
the war.” 

One of the men who most keenly realized the 
state of affairs was the King. I met His 
Majesty first in the chancel of St. Paul’s, on 
that memorable occasion in April, 1917, when the 
English people held a thanksgiving service to 
celebrate America’s entrance into the war. On 
this, ason several subsequent meetings, the King 
impressed me as a simple, courteous, unaffected 
English gentleman. He was dressed in khaki, 
like any other English officer, and his manner 
was warm-hearted, sincere, even democratic. 

“It gives me great pleasure to meet you on 
an occasion like this,” said His Majesty, re- 
ferring to the great Anglo-American memorial 
service. “I am also glad to greet an American 
admiral on such a mission as yours. And | 
wish you all success.” 

On that occasion we naturally had little time 
for an exchange of views, but a few days after- 
ward I was invited to spend the night at Wind- 
sor Castle. The King in his own home proved 
even more cordial, if that were possible, than 
at our first meeting. After dinner we ad- 
journed to a small room and there, over our 


cigars, we discussed the situation at consider- - 


able length. The King is a rapid and animated 
talker; he was kept constantly informed on the 
submarine situation, and discussed it that 
night in all its details. 1 was at first surprised 
by his familiarity with all naval questions and 
the intimate touch which he was evidently 
maintaining with the British fleet. Yet this 
was not really surprising, for His Majesty 
himself is a sailor; in his early youth he joined 
the navy, in which he worked up like any 
other British boy. 
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He seemed almost as — 





well informed about the American Navy as 
about the British; he displayed the utmost 
interest in our preparations on land and sea, 
and he was particularly solicitous that I, 
as the American representative, should have 
complete access to the Admiralty Office. 
About the submarine campaign, the King was 
just as outspoken as Jellicoe and the other 
members of the Admiralty. The thing must be 
stopped, or the Allies could never win the war. 

Of all the influential men in the British 
Government there was only one who took an 
optimistic attitude. This was Mr. Lloyd 
George. I met the Prime Minister frequently 
at dinners, at his own country place, and else- 
where; and the most lasting impression which 
I retain of this wonderful man was his irre- 
pressible gaiety of spirits. I think of the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain as a great, 
big, exuberant boy, always laughing and 
joking, constantly indulging in repartee and 
by-play, and even in this, perhaps the darkest 
crisis of British history, showing no signs of 
depression. His face, which was clear in its 
complexion as a girl’s, never betrayed the 
slightest anxiety, and his eyes, always sparkling, 
never disclosed the faintest shadow. It is a 
picture which | shall never forget—that of this 
man, upon whose shoulders the destiny of the 
Empire chiefly rested, apparently refusing to 
admit, even to himself, the dangers that were 
seemingly crushing it to extinction, heroically 
devoting all his energies to uplifting the spirits 
of his countrymen, and, in his private inter- 
course with his associates, even in the most 
fateful moments, finding time to tell funny 
stories, recall entertaining anecdotes of his 
own political career, poke fun at the mistakes 
of his opponents, and turn the general conversa- 
tion a thousand miles away from the Western 
front and the German submarines. It was 
the most inspiring instance of self-control 
that I have ever known; only one other case in 
history can be compared with it, for Lloyd 
George’s attitude at this period constantly re- 
minded me of Lincoln in the darkest hours ot 
the Civil War, when, on news of such calamities 
as Fredericksburg or Chancellorsville, he would 
entertain his cabinet by reading selections from 
Artemus Ward, interlarded with humorous say- 
ings and anecdotes of his own. Perhaps Lloy’ 
George’s cheerfulness is explained by another 
trait which he similarly had in common with 
Lincoln;there is a Welsh mysticism in hisnat:.re 
which,I amtold, sometimes takes the form of e- 
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SHIPS SUNK IN APRIL, IQI17 
This diagram shows the sinkings of merchant ships around the British Isles in April, 1917, the month that the United 


States entered the war. 
marines destroyed between 800,000 and 900,000 tons. 


Each circle represents a merchant vessel sent to the bottom. ; 
The heaviest sinkings took place in the approaches to the Irish Sea 


In this month the German sub- 


and the English Channel—these being the great steamship lanes by which Great Britain drew her food and war materials 


from the outside world, chiefly from the United States. 


The heavy sinkings in the North Sea, near the east of England 
and Scotland, represented mainly coasting vessels bound for Norway and Sweden. 
this diagram is that comparatively few sinkings took place in the Irish Sea and the English Channel themselves. 


An interesting fact brought out by 
The rea- 


son is that these areas were patrolled by destroyers, which forced the German submarines to operate far out at sea 


ligious exaltation. Lloyd George’s faith in God 
and ina divineorderingof history is evidently so 


’ profound that the idea of German victory prob- 


ably never seized his mind as a reality; we all 
know that Lincoln’s absolute confidence in 
the triumph of the North rested upon a similar 


basis. Certainly only some such deep set 
conviction as this could explain Lloyd George’s 
serenity and optimism in the face of the most 
frightful calamities. I attended a small dinner 
at which the Premier was present four days 
after the Germans made their terrible attack 
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in March, 1918. Even on this occasion he 
showed no evidence of strain; as usual his ani- 
mated spirits held the upper hand; he was 
talking incessantly, but he never even men- 
tioned the subject that was absorbing the 
thoughts of the rest of the world at that mo- 
ment; instead he rattled along, touching upon 
the Irish question, discussing the impression 
which Irish conscription would make in Amer- 
ica, and, now and then, pausing to pass some 
bantering remark to Mr. Balfour. This was 
the way that I always saw the head of the 
British Government ;never did | meet him when 
he was fagged or discouraged, or when he saw 
anything but a favorable end to the war. 

» On several occasions | attempted to impress 
Lloyd George with the gravity of the situation; 
he always refused to see it that way. 

“Oh yes, things are bad,” he would say with 
a smile and a sweep of his hand. “But we 
shall get the best of the submarines—never 
fear!” 

But the cheerfulness of the Prime Minister 
was exceptional; all his associates hardly con- 
cealed their apprehension. On the other 
hand, a wave of enthusiasm was sweeping over 
Germany. Americans still have an idea that 
the German Government adopted the sub- 
marine campaign as the last despairing gam- 
bler’s chance, only half believing in its success 
themselves. There is an impression here that 
the Germans: never would have staked their 
Empire on this desperate final throw had they 
foreseen that the United States would have 
mobilized all its men and resources against 
them. This conviction is entirely wrong. 
The Germans did not think that they were 
taking any chances at all; the ultimate result 
seemed to them a certainty. They calcu- 
lated the available shipping of the Allies 
and the neutral nations; they knew just how 
much their submarines could sink each month; 
and from these statistics they mathematically 
deduced the time when the war would end. 
They did not like adding the United States to 
their enemies, but this was because they were 
thinking of conditions after the war; for they 
would have liked to have had American friend- 
ship in the period of readjustment. But they 
did not fear that we could do them much injury 
in the course of the war itself. This again was 
not because they really despised our fighting 
power; they knew that we would prove a for- 
midable enemy on the battlefield; but the ob- 
vious fact, to their eyes, was that our armies 
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could never get to thefront intime. The sub- 
marine campaign, they said, would finish the 
thing in three or four months; certainly in that- 
period theunprepared United Statescould never 
summon any military power that could affect 
the result. Thus froma purely military stand- 
point the entrance of 100,000,000 Americans 
affected them about as much as would a declar- 
ation of war from the planet Mars. 

We confirmed this point of view from the 
commanders of the occasionally captured sub- 
marines. These men would be. brought to 
London and questioned; they showed the ut- 
most confidence in the result. 
- “Yes, you’ve got us,” they would say, “but 
what difference does that make? There are 
plenty more submarines coming out. You will 
get a few, but we can build a dozen for every 
one that you can capture or sink. Anyway, 
the war will all be over in two or three months 
and we shall be sent back home.” 

All these captives laughed at the suggestion 
of German defeat; their attitude was not that 
of prisoners, but of conquerors. They also 
regarded themselves as heroes and gloried in 
the achievements of their submarine service. 
For the most part they exaggerated the sink- 
ings, and placed the end of the war at about 
the first of July or August. The Berlin Gov- 
ernment similarly exaggerated the extent of 
their success. This was not surprising, for 
one peculiarity of the submarine is that only 
the commander, stationed at the periscope, 
knows what is going on. __If he reports sinking 
a 5,000 ton ship no one can contradict his state- 
ment, for the crew and other officers do not see 
the surface of the water. Not unnaturally the 
commander does not depreciate his ow: 
achievements, and thus the amount of sunke 
tonnage reported in Berlin considerably e 
ceeded the actual losses. 

The speeches of German dignitaries 1 
sounded with the same confidence. 

“In the impending decisive battle,” said the 
Kaiser, “the task falls upon my navy of turn- 
ing the English war method of starvation, wit) 
which our most hated and most obstinate 
enemy intends tooverthrow the German peopie 
against him and his Allies by combating their 
sea traffic with all the means in our power. 
In this work the submarine will stand in the 
first rank. | expect that this weapon, tech- 
nically developed with wise forethought 
our admirable yards, in codperation with : 
our other naval fighting weapons and supported 

















by the spirit which, during the whole course of 
the war, has enabled us to perform brilliant 
deeds, will break our enemy’s war will.” 

“In this life and death struggle by hunger,” 
said Dr. Helfferich, “ England believed herself 
to be far beyond the reach of any anxiety about 
food. A year ago it was supposed that Eng- 
land would be able to use the acres of the whole 
world, bidding with them against the German 
acres. To-day England sees herself in a situa- 
tion unparalleled in her history. Her acres 
across sea disappear as a result of the blockade 
which our submarines are daily making more 
effective around England. We have consid- 
ered, we have dared. Certain of the result, 
we shall not allow it to be taken from us by 
anybody or anything.”’ 

These statements read almost like ancient 
history; yet they were made in February, 1917. 
At the time, Americans and Englishmen read 
them with a smile; they seemed to be the kind 
of German rodomontade with which the war 
had made us so familiar—empty mouthings 
put out to bolster up the drooping German 
spirit. That the Kaiser and his advisers could 
really believe such rubbish was not to be 
thought of. Yet not only did they believe 
what they were saying but, as already explained, 
they also had every reason for believing it. 
The Kaiser and his associates had figured that 
the war would end about July 1st or August 1st; 
and English officials with whom | came in 
contact placed the date at November 1st— 
always provided, of course, that some method 
were not found for checking the submarine. 


I] 


OW, then, could we defeat the submarine? 
In other words, how could we win the war? 
Before approaching this subject, it is well to 
understand precisely what was going on in 
the spring and summer of 1917 in those waters 
surrounding the British Isles. What was this 
strange new type of warfare that was bringing 
the Allied cause to its knees? Nothing like 
it had ever been known in recorded time; 
nothing like it had been foreseen when, on 
August 3, 1914, the British Government threw 
all its resources and all its people against the 
great enemy of mankind. 

Leaving entirely out of consideration inter- 
national law and humanity, it must be ad- 
mitted that strategically the German submarine 
campaign was well conceived. Its purpose 
was to arraign on the German side that force 
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which has always proved to be the determining 
one in great international conflicts—sea power. 
The advantages which the control of the sea 
gives the nation which possesses it are apparent. 
In the first place it makes sure such a nation’s 
communications with the outside world and its 
own allies, and, at the same time, it cuts the 
communications of its enemy. It enables the 
nation dominant at sea to levy upon the re- 
sources of the entire world; to obtain food for 
its civilian population, raw materials for its 
manufactures, munitions for its armies; and, at 
the same time, to maintain that commerce upon 
which its very economic life may depend. 
It enables such a power also to transport troops 
into any field of action where they may be 
required. At the very time that sea power is 
heaping all these blessings upon the dominant 
nation, it enables such a nation to deny these 
same advantages toitsenemy. For the second 
great resource of sea power is the blockade. 
If the enemy is agriculturally and industrially 
dependent upon the outside world, sea power 
can transform it into a beleaguered fortress 
and sooner or later compel its unconditional 
surrender. Its operations are not spectacular, 
but they work with the inevitable remorseless- 
ness of death itself. 

This fact is so familiar that [ insist upon it 
here only for the purpose of inviting attention 
to another fact which is not so apparent. 
Perhaps the greatest commonplace of the war, 
from the newspaper standpoint, was that the 
British fleet controlled the seas. This mere 
circumstance, as | have already said, was the 
reason why all students of history kept insisting 
that she could never be defeated. It was 
not until the spring of 1917 that we really 
awoke to the real situation; it was not until | 
had spent several days in England that | made 
the all-important discovery, which was this— 
that Britain did not control the seas. She still 
controlled the seas in the old Nelsonian sense— 
that is, her Grand Fleet successfully “con- 
tained” the German battle squadrons and kept 
them, for the greater part of the war, penned 
up in German harbors. In the old days such 
a display of seapower would have easily won 
the war for the Allies. But that is not control 
of the seas in the modern sense; it is merely 
control of the surface of the seas. Under 
modern methods of naval warfare sea control 
means far more than controlling the top of 
the water. For there is another type of ship, 
which sails stealthily under the waves, revealing 
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its presence only at certain intervals, and 
capable of shooting a terrible weapon which 
can sink the proudest surface ship in a few 
minutes. The existence of this new type of 
warship makes control of the seas to-day a very 
different thing from what it was in Nelson’s 
time. As long as such a warship can operate 
under the water almost at will—and this was 
the case in a considerable area of the ocean in 
the early part of 1917—it is ridiculous to say 
that any navy controls the seas. For this 
sub-surface vessel, when used as successfully 
as it was by the Germans in 1917, deprives the 
surface navy of that. advantage which has 
proved most decisive in other wars. That is, 
the surface navy can no longer completely 
protect communications as it could in Nelson’s 
and Farragut’s times. It no longer guarantees 
a belligerent its food, its munitions, its raw 


materials of manufacture and commerce, or the - 


free movement of 
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1917, however, this principle was not effective, 
so far as merchant shipping was concerned. 
Germany’s purpose in adopting the ruthless 
submarine warfare was, of course, the one which 
I have indicated—to deprive the Allied armies 
in the field and the civil populations, of the 
supplies from overseas which were essential 
to victory. Nature had been kind to this 
German programme when she created the 
British Isles. Indeed this tight little kingdom, 
and the waters which surround it, seemed to 
have been almost expressly made in anticipa- 
tion of the submarine campaign. For purposes 
of contrast, let us consider our own geographi- 
cal situation. A mere glance at the map. dis- 
closes how difficult, if not impossible, it would 
be to blockade the United States with sub- 
marines. In the first place the operation of 
submarines more than two thousand miles from 
their bases would present almost insuperable 
difficulties. Germany 








troops. Itisobviously Scale of Miles 

absurd to. say that a }/ 01 2.3 4°65 
belligerent which was 
losing 800,000 or 
900,000 tons of ship- 
ping a month, as were 
theAllies in the spring 
of 1917, was the un- 
disputed mistress of 
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the seas. Had the 
German submarine 
campaign continued 





to succeed at this rate, 












could send an occa- 
sional submarine to 
our coasts—she dem- 
onstrated this fact in 
the war—but it would 
be hardly possible to 
maintain anything like 
a regular and persis- 
tent campaign. Even 
though she could keep 
a force constantly 
working in our waters, 
other natural difficul- 
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the United States 


ties would defeat their 


could not have trans- 
ported its army to 
France, and the food 
and materials which 
we were sending to 
Europe, and which 
were essential to win- 


THE SUBMARINE NEST 


The main base for the U-boats was the Belgian city of 
Bruges. From this point canals extended to Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, and thence the U-boats obtained access to. the 
seas. They had two routes to the main hunting grounds 
off the west and south of Ireland. Some went around north 
of Scotland, while others went directly through the mine 
barrage that stretched across the English Channel. In 
April, 1917, this barrage, contrary to the general belief, 
did not prevent the passage of the U-boats. It was not 


most determined ef- 
forts. Thetrade routes 
approach our Atlantic 
seacoast in the shape 
of a fan, of which dif- 
ferent sticks point to 
such ports as Boston, 





ning the war, could 
never have goneacross, 
That is to say, complete control of the sub- 
surface by Germany would have turned against 
England the blockade, the very power with 
which she had planned to reduce the German 
Empire. 

In due course I shall attempt to show the 
immediate connection that exists between con- 
trol of the surface and control of the sub- 
surface; this narrative will disclose, indeed, that 
the nation which possesses the first also potenti- 


until 1918 that it successfully blocked them 


ally possesses the second. In the early spring of .. Above all such considerations, of course, is 


New York, Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk, and the 
ports of the Gulf of Mexico. Todestroy shipping 
to American ports it would be necessary for the 
enemy to cover all these routes with subma- 
rines—a project so vast as to be hardly worth 
the trial. In addition we have numerous Pa- 
cific ports to which we could divert shipping 
in case our enemy attempted to blockade us 
on the Atlantic coast; our splendid system of 
transcontinental railroads would make internal 
distribution not a particularly difficult matter. 














the fact that the United States is an industrial 
and agricultural entity, self-supporting and 
self-feeding, and, therefore, it could not be 
starved into surrender even though the enemy 
should surmount these practically insuperable 
obstacles to a submarine blockade. But the 
situation of Great Britain is entirely different. 
It obtains from overseas the larger part of its 
food and a considerable part of its. raw mate 
rials; in April of 1917, according to statements 
made at that time, England had enough food 
on hand for only six weeks or two months. 
The trade routes over which these supplies 
come made the submarine blockade a com- 
paratively simple matter. Instead of the 
sticks of a fan, the comparison which | have 
suggested with our own coast, we now have to 
deal with the neck of a bottle. The trade 
routes to our Atlantic coast spread out, as 
they approach our ports; on the other hand the 
trade routes to Great Britain converge almost 
to a point. The far-flung steamship lanes 
which bring Britain her food and raw materials 
from half a dozen continents focus in the Irish 
Sea and the English Channel. To cut the 
communications of Great Britain, therefore, the 
submarines do not have to patrol two or three 
thousand miles of seacoast, as would be neces- 
sary in the case of the United States; they 
merely need to hover around the extremely 
restricted waters west and south of Ireland. 
This was precisely the area which the Ger- 
mans had selected for their main field of opera- 
tions. It was here that their so-called U-boats 
were operating with the most deadly effect; 
these waters constituted their happy hunting 
grounds, for here came the great cargo ships, 
with food and supplies from America, bound 
for Liverpool and the great Channel ports. 
The submarines that did destruction in this reg- 
ion were of the type that have gained universal 
fame as the U-boats. There were other types, 
which I shall describe, but the U-boats were 
the main reliance of the German navy; they 
were fairly large vessels, of about 800 tons, carry- 
ing from eight to twelve torpedoes and enough 
fuel and supplies to keep the sea for three or 
four weeks. And here let me correct one uni- 
versal misapprehension. These U-boats did 
not have bases off the Irish and Spanish coasts, 
as most people believe. Such bases would 
have served no useful purpose. The cruising 
period of a submarine did not depend, as most 
people think, upon its supply of fuel oil and 
food, for almost any underwater boat could 
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_ carry enough of these essential materials for a 


practically indefinite period, and the average 
U-boat could easily make the voyage across the 
Atlantic and back. The cruising period de- 
pended upon its supply of torpedoes. A sub- 
marine returned to its base only after it had 
exhausted its supply of these destructive mis- 
siles; if it should shoot them all in twenty-four 
hours, then a single day would end that particu- 
lar cruise; if the torpedoes lasted a month, then 
the submarine stayed out for that length of 
time. Bases on the Irish coast would have been 
useful only in case they could replenish the 
torpedoes, and this was obviously an im- 
possibility. No, there was not the slightest 
mystery concerning the bases of the U-boats. 
When the Germans captured the city of Bruges 
in Belgium they transformed it into a sub- 
marine base; here many of the U-boats were 
built, and here facilities were provided for 
docking, repairing, and supplying them. Bruges 
was thus one of the main headquarters for the 
destructive campaign waged against British 
commerce. Bruges itself is an inland town, but 
from it two canals extend, one to Ostend and 
the other to Zeebrugge, and in this way the 
interior submarine base formed the apex of a 
triangle. It was by way of these canals that 
the U-boats reached the open sea. 

Once in the English Channel, the submarines 
had their choice of two routes to the hunting 
grounds off the west and south of Ireland. A 
large number made the apparently unneces- 
sarily long detour across the North Sea and 
around Scotland, going through the Fair 
Island Passage, between the Orkney and the 
Shetland islands, along the Hebrides, where 
they sometimes made a landfall, and so around 
the west coast of Ireland. This looks like a 
long and difficult trip, yet the time was not 
entirely wasted, for the U-boats, as the map 
of sinkings shows, usually gathered in several 
vessels on the way. But the U-boats had a 
much shorter alternative route to the hunting 
fields. And here | must correct another widely 
prevailing misapprehension. Newspaper read- 
ers heard much, while the war was going 
on, of the barrage across the English Channel, 
from Dover to Calais, and the belief was general 
that this obstruction kept the U-boats from 
passing through. This was not so. The sur- 
face crossing for troops and supplies did work 
perfectly from the beginning, but the mines, 
nets, and other obstructions that were intended 
to prevent the passage of submarines did not 
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do so. As a matter of fact the British navy 
knew little about mines in 1914; it had always 
rather despised them as the “weapons of the 
weaker power,” and its mine barrage at the 
channel crossing was not successful. A large 
part of it was carried away by the strong tide 
and storms, and the mines were so defective 
that oysters and other sea growths, attaching 
themselves to their prongs, made many of them 
harmless. In 1918, under Admiral Sir Roger 
Keys, this barrage was reconstructed with a 
new type of mine and became, in fact, an effec- 
tive barrier; but, in the spring of 1917, the 
German U-boats had little difficulty in slipping 
through, particularly in the night time. And 
from this point the distance to the trade 
routes south and west of Ireland was relatively 
a short one. 

Yet terribly. destructive as these U-boats 
were, the number operating simultaneously 
in this and other fields was never very large. 
The extent to which the waters were infested 
with German submarines was another particu- 
larly ludicrous and particularly — prevalent 
misapprehension. Merchant vessels constantly 
reported having been assailed by “submarines 
in shoals,”’ and most civilians still believe that 
they sailed together in flotillas, like schools of 
fish. There is hardly an American doughboy 
who did not see at least a dozen submarines 
on his way across the Atlantic; every streak 
of suds caused by a “tide rip,”’ and every swim- 
ming porpoise was immediately mistaken for the 
wake of a torpedo; every bit of driftwood, 
in the fervid imagination of trans-Atlantic 
voyagers, assumed the shape of a periscope. 
The fact is that, with few exceptions, we knew 
every time a German submarine slunk from 
its base into the ocean. The Allied secret 
service was immeasurably superior to that of 
the Germans—I pay particular tribute to the 
British Naval Intelligence Department insaying 
this. We always knew how many submarines 
the Germans had and where they were; we al- 
ways knew how many they were building, where 
they were building them, their essential char- 
acteristics, and the stage of progress which 
they had reached at a particular time. 

It was not the simplest thing in the world to 
get a submarine out of its base. The Allies were 
constantly laying mines at these outlets; and 
before the U-boat could safely make its exit, 
elaborate sweeping operations were necessary. 
It often took a squadron of nine or ten surface 
ships, operating for several hours, to get a sub- 
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marine out of its base and started on its jour- 
ney. So we always knew when one came out; 
and we knew not only that but we knew which 
one it was, and we often possessed the name 
of its commander and other valuable details. 
Moreover, we knew where it went and we 
kept charts, on which we plotted from day to 
day the voyage of each particular submarine. 

“Why didn’t you sink it then?” is the ques- 
tion usually asked when | make this statement 
—a question which, as | shall show, merely 
reflects the ignorance which prevails every- 
where on the underlying facts of submarine 
warfare. 

Now in this densely packed shipping area, 
extending, say, from the north of Ireland to 
Brest, there were seldom more than eight or 
ten submarines operating at any one time. 
The largest number | had record of was fifteen; 
but this was exceptional; the usual number was 
four, six, eight, or perhaps ten. We estimated 
that the convoys and troopships brought in 
reports of sighting about 300 submarines for 
every submarine actually in the field. We also 
estimated that, for every hundred submarines 
which the Germans possessed, they could keep 
only ten or a dozen at work in the open sea. 
The rest were on their way to the hunting 
grounds, or returning, or in port being refitted 
and resupplied. Could Germany have kept, 
let us say, fifty submarines constantly at 
work on the great shipping routes in the 
winter and spring of 1917—before we had 
learned how to handle the situation—nothing 
could have prevented her from winning the war. 
Instead of having sunk 850,000 tons in a single 
month, she would have sunk 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 tons. The fact is that Germany, 
with all her microscopic preparations for war, 
neglected to provide herself with the one in- 
strumentality with which she might have won 
it! 

This circumstance, that so few submarines 
could accomplish such destructive results, 
shows how formidable was the problem which 
we faced. Germany could do this, of course, 
because the restricted field in which she was 
able to operate was so constantly and so 
densely infested with valuable shipping. 

In the above | have been describing the oper- 
ations of the U-boats in the great area to the 
west and south of Ireland. But there were 
other hunting fields, particularly on the east 
coast of England, in the area extending from 
Harwich to Newcastle. This was the head: 














quarters of a great trade between the North 
Sea ports of England and Norway and Sweden, 
consisting of essential products like lumber 
and many manufactured articles. Every four 
days a convoy of from forty to sixty ships 
left this region for Scandinavia; I use the 
word “convoy,” but the operation was a 
convoy only in the sense that the ships sailed 
in bunches, for the navy was unable to provide 
them with an adequate escort—seldom more 
than one or two destroyers, or a few yachts 
or trawlers. Smaller types of submarines, 
known as UB’s and UC’s, came out of Wilhelms- 
haven and the Skager Rack, and constantly 
preyed upon this coastal shipping. These 
submarines differed from the U-boats in that 
they were smaller, of about 350 and 400 tons, 
and in that they also carried mines, which they 
were constantly laying. They were much 
handier than the larger types; they could rush 
out much more quickly from their bases and 
get back, and they did an immense amount of 
damage to this coastal trade. The value of the 
shipping sunk, of course, did not compare 
with the losses which Great Britain suffered 
on the great trans-Atlantic routes, but the 
problem was a serious one, because the supplies 
which these ships brought over were essential 
to military operations. 

Besides these two types—the U-boats and 
the UB’s and UC’s—the Germans had another 
type of submarine—the great ocean cruisers. 
These ships were as long as a small surface 
cruiser and half again as long as a destroyer, 
and their displacement sometimes reached 
3,000 tons. They carried crews of seventy 
men, could cross the Atlantic three or four 
times without putting into port, and some 
actually remained away from their bases for 
three or four months. But they were very 
unhandy vessels; it took them a relatively long 
time to submerge, and, for this reason, they 
could not operate around the channel and other 
places where anti-submarine craft were most 
numerous. In fact these vessels, of which the 
Germans had in commission perhaps half a 
dozen when the armistice was signed, accom- 
plished little in the war. They were used 
mainly for strategic purposes. One or two 
were usually stationed off the Azores, not in 
the expectation of getting much shipping— 
they sank very few merchantmen—but in the 
hope of diverting anti-submarine craft from 
the main theatre of operations. - In this, how- 
ever, they did not succeed; in fact, | cannot see 
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that these great cruisers accomplished anything 
that justified the expense and trouble involved 
in building them. 


II] 


HIS then, was the type of warfare which 
the German submarines were waging up- 
on Allied shipping. What were the Allied 
navies doing to check them in this terrible 
month of April, 1917? What anti-submarine 
methods had been developed up to that time? 
The most popular game on both sides of the 
Atlantic was devising means of checking the 
underwater ship. Every newspaper, magazine, 
public man, and gentleman at his club had his 
favorite scheme for defeating the U-boat 
campaign. All that any one needed was a map 
of the North Sea, and the solution was as clear 
as daylight. As Sir Eric Geddes once re- 
marked to me, nothing is quite so deceptive as 
geography. All of us are too likely to base our 
conception of naval problems on the maps 
which we studied at school. On these maps 
the North Sea is such a little place! I re- 
member hearing a young lady declare that 
she didn’t see how submarines could operate 
in the English Channel, it was so narrow]! 
She didn’t see how there was room enough to 
turn around! The fact that it is twenty miles 
wide at the shortest crossing and not far from 
two hundred at the widest is something which 
it is apparently difficult to grasp. 

A glance at the map immediately suggested 
the way to handle the submarines. The plan 
which was most popular in those days was to 
pen them up in their bases and so prevent their 
egress into the North Sea. Obviously the 
best way to handle the situation was to sink 
the whole German submarine fleet; as that was 
apparently impossible the next best thing was 
to keep them in their home ports and prevent 
them from sailing the high seas. It was not 
only the man in the street who was advocating 
this programme. I had a long talk with 
several prominent government officials, in 
which they asked me why this could not be 
done. 

“T can give you fourteen reasons why it is 
impossible,’ I answered. “We shall first 
have to capture the bases, and it would be 
simply suicidal to attempt it, and it would 
be playing directly into Germany’s hands. 
Those bases are protected by powerful 15, 11, 
and 8-inch guns. These are secreted behind 
hills or located in pits on the sea shore, where 
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no approaching vessel can see them. Moreover, 
those guns have a range of 40,000 yards, but 
the guns on no ships have a range of more 
than 30,000 yards; they are stationary, whereas 
ours would be moving. For our ships to go 
up against such emplacements would be like 
putting a blind prize fighter up against an 
antagonist who can see and who has arms 
twice as long as his enemy’s. We can send 
as many ships as we wish on such an expedition, 
and they will all be destroyed. The German 
guns would probably get them on the first 
salvo, certainly on the second. There is 
nothing the Germans would so much like to 
have us try.” 

Another idea suggested by a glance at the 
map was the construction of a barrage across 
the North Sea from the Orkneys to the coast 
of Norway. The distance did not seem so very 
great—on the map; in reality it was two 
hundred and thirty miles and the water is 
from 360 to 960 feet in depth. If we cannot 
pen the rats up in their holes, said the news- 
paper strategist, certainly we can do the next 
best thing; we can pen them up in the North 
Sea. Then we can route all our shipping to 
points on the west coast of England, and the 
problem is solved. 

I discussed this proposition with British 
navy men and their answer was quite to the 
point. 

“If we haven’t mines enough to build a 
successful barrage across the Straits of Dover, 
which is only twenty miles wide, how can we 
construct a barrage across the North Sea 
which is 230?” 

A year afterward, as will appear, this plan 
came up in more practical form, but in 1917 


the idea was not among the possibilities— 


there were not mines enough in the world to 
build such a barrage. 

On our side.of the Atlantic and, to a certain 
extent, in England itself, there was a belief 
that placing guns and gun crews on merchant- 
men was the most effective means of meeting 
the submarine. Some of the old British mer- 
chant salts held to this view. “Give us a gun, 
and we'll take care of the submarines all 
right,” they kept saying to the Admiralty. 
The idea was fundamentally fallacious. Inthe 
American Congress, just prior to thedeclaration 
of war, the arming of merchant ships became 
a great political issue; scores of pages in the 
Congressional Record are filled. with discussion 
pro and con; so far as the protection of shipping 
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was concerned, however, all this was wasted 
oratory. Those who advocated arming mer- 
chant ships had simply failed to grasp the 
fundamental facts of submarine warfare. The 
quality that makes the submarine so difficult 
to deal with is its invisibility. The great 
political issue involved in the submarine con- 
troversy, and the issue that brought the United 
States into the war, was that of sinking mer- 
chant ships without. warning. It was because 
the submarines sank without warning that a 
dozen guns placed on a merchant ship afforded 
practically no protection. The lookout on a 
merchantman could not see the submarine, for 
the very good reason that the submarine was 
under the water; it was only by a happy chance 
that he could see the periscope—provided one 
were exposed. The first intimation which 
the merchantman usually had that a U-boat 
was in his neighborhood was the explosion of 
the torpedo in his hull. In six weeks, in the 
spring and early summer of 1917, thirty armed 
merchantmen were torpedoed and sunk off 
Queenstown, and in no case was a periscope or 
a conning tower seen. The English never 
trusted their battleships at sea without de- 
stroyer escort, and certainly if a battleship, 
with its powerful armament, could not protect 
itself from submarines, it was too much to 
expect that an ordinary armed merchantman 
would be able to do so. | think the fact 
that few American armed ships were attacked 
and sunk in 1917 created the impression that 
their guns afforded some protection. But this 
was policy on Germany’s part. She expected, 
as I have said, to win the war long before the 
United States could play an effective part in it. 
She was therefore refraining from any un- 
necessary acts that would still further embitter 
the American people against her. She was 
also playing up to the pacifist elements in our 
country, in order to keep us from using against 
her such forces as we already had at hand. 
The reason American armed merchantmen 
were not sunk was simply because they were 
not seriously attacked; | have already shown 
how easily Germany could sink them when she 
tried. Besides, the chief argument against 
relying upon armed ships was that this was a 
defensive measure, whereas the extremely 
grave situation we were then facing demanded 
the most energetic offensive methods. Yet the 
arming of merchant ships was justified as 
a minor measure. It accomplished one end— 
it forced the submarine to submerge and to 
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AN ADMIRALTY RECORD OF SUBMARINE MOVEMENTS 


The Allied navies kept close and accurate account of the movements of German submarines. 


They knew 


every time one left its base, which one it was, and usually all essential details concerning its type and its 
crew. At any time they could tell approximately where all the German submarines were operating. 
A diagram was made daily showing the approximate location of every German submarine then at sea. 
The above is one of these Admiralty maps, showing the movements of the submarines for four days 


use torpedoes instead of gunfire. This in itself, 
was a great gain, because the Germans much 
preferred to sink ships with projectiles than 
with torpedoes, for their supply of these latter 
missiles was limited. 

In April, 1917, the British navy was fighting 
the submarine mainly in two ways; it was 
constantly sowing mines off the entrance to the 
submarine bases, such as Ostend and Zee- 
brugge, and in the Heligoland Bight—opera- 
tions that accomplished little, for the Germans 


swept them up almost as fast as they were. 


planted; and it was patrolling the submarine 
infested area with anti-submarine craft. The 


Admiralty was depending almost exclusively 
upon this patrol, yet this, the only means 
which then seemed to hold forth much promise 
of defeating the submarine, was making little 
progress.~ 





For this patrol the navy was impressirg into 
service all available destroyers, yachts,trawlers, 
sea-going tugs, and other light vessels—almost 
anything which could carry a wireless, a gun, 
and depth charges. At this time the vessel 
chiefly useful was the destroyer. The naval war 
had demonstrated that the submarine could not 
successfully battle with the destroyer; that any 
U-boat which came to the surface within fight- 
ing range of this alert and speedy little surface 
ship ran great risk of being sunk. This is the 
fundamental fact which regulated the whole 
anti-submarine campaign. ‘The destruction of 
the submarine was highly probable, in case the 
destroyer could get a fair chance at her. It 
is evident, therefore, that a proper German 
strategy would consist in so disposing its 
submarines that they could conduct their 
operations with the minimum risk of meeting 
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’ their most effective enemies, while a properly 
conceived Allied strategy would consist in so 
- controlling the situation that the submarines 
would have constantly to meet them. Frank- 
ness compels me to say that, in the early part 
_ of 1917, the Germans had the upper hand in 
this strategic game; that is, they were so 
dominating the campaign that they were con- 
stantly attacking Allied shipping without hav- 
ing to meet the Allied destroyers, while the 
Allied destroyers were dispersing their energies 
over the wide waste of waters. But the facts 
in the situation, and not any particularly 
superior skill on the part of the German navy, 
gave the submarines this advantage. The 
British were most heroically struggling against 
the difficulties imposed by the mighty task 
which they had assumed. The British navy, 
like all other navies, was utterly unprepared 
for this type of warfare, and thus, in 1917, it 
woefully lacked the surface vessels in the 
numbers which were demanded, not only for 
the ordinary purposes of its fleet, but for meet- 
ing the submarine warfare as well. 

The problem which proved so embarrassing, 
can be stated in the simple terms of arithmetic. 
Everything reduced itself to the question of 
destroyers. In April, 1917, the British navy 
had in commission about 200 of this indis- 
pensable type of warship; many of them were 
old and others had been pretty badly worn and 
weakened by three years of particularly racking 
service. It was the problem of the Admiralty 
to place these destroyers in those fields where 
they could best serve the Allied cause. The 
one fact that apparently rose superior to all 
others was that a flotilla of at least 100 destroy- 
ers must be continuously kept with the Grand 
Fleet, ready to go into action at a moment’s 
notice. The whole strategy of German naval 
operations as well as British centred upon 
this destroyer situation, since it was chiefly 
the destroyer, which could defeat the sub- 
marine campaign. It was therefore the part 
of wisdom for the Germans to handle their 
navy strategically in the way that would 
best promote this general aim—that is, to 
resort to every possible move that would 
keep British destroyers from attacking Ger- 
man submarines. The policy of the Ger- 
man High Seas Fleet, that of keeping the 
battleships landlocked in German harbors, 
promoted this end more than any single man- 
oeuvre. Had the German fleet seriously at- 
tempted a great sea battle, it would have un- 
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questionably been defeated, and such a defeat 
would have meant an even greater disaster than 
the loss of the battleships, for it would have re- 
leased more than 100 British destroyers which 
could have been used most effectively against 
German submarines. By keeping its dread- 
naught fleet intact, always refusing to give 
battle and yet always threatening an engage- 
ment, the Germans penned up 100 British de- 
stroyers in the Orkneys—destroyers which 
otherwise might have done most destructive 
work against German submarines off the coast 
of Ireland. The mere fact that the German 
High Seas Fleet had once engaged the British 
Grand Fleet off Jutland, constantly suggested 
the likelihood that the attempt might be re- 
peated, and was thus an influence which tended 
to keep these destroyers at Scapa Flow. Many 
times during that critical period the Admi- 
ralty discussed the question of releasing those 
destroyers, or a part of them, for the anti- 
submarine campaign; yet they always had to 
decide—and decide wisely—against any such 
hazardous division. At that time the German 
dreadnaught fleet was not immeasurably in- 
ferior in numbers to the British; it hada protect- 
ing screen of about 200 destroyers; and it would 
have been madness for the British to have 
gone into battle with its own destroyer screen 
plaeed several hundred miles away, off the 
coast of Ireland. 

Germany likewise practically immobilized a 
considerable number of destroyers by attacking 
hospital ships. It was impossible for Americans 
and Englishmen to believe at first that these 
dastardly attacks were intentional; they so 
callously violated all the rules of warfare and 
all the agreements for lessening the horrors 
of war to-which Germany herself had become 
a party, that there was a tendency in our en- 
lightened country to give her the benefit of the 
doubt. As a matter of fact not only were the 
submarine attacks on hospital ships deliberate, 
but Germany officially informed us that they 
would be made! The reasons for this warning 
are clear enough. Until we received such 
warning hospital ships had put to sea unes- 
corted by warships, depending for their safety 
upon the rules of the Hague Conference. 
Germany attacked these ships in order to make 
us escort them with destroyers, and thereby 
divert these destroyers from the anti-submarine 
campaign. And, of course, England had to do 
this. Had the Anglo-Saxon mind resembled 
the Germanic we should probably have ac- 
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MINE FIELDS THAT HEDGED IN THE SUBMARINES 


These are the mine fields through which the German submarines had to make their way into the North 
Sea and the other waters in which they operated. The diagram also shows the so-called safety channels. 
It sometimes took a squadron of nine or ten surface German ships to get a submarine out of its base; it 
was necessary to sweep up all the mines which the Allies had laid to bar its progress. Thus mine laying 
and destroyer patrol were the two methods chiefly used, up to April, 1917, to overcome the submarine 


cepted the logic of the situation, and have re- 
fused_to be diverted from the great strategic 
purpose which meant winning the war—that 
is, protecting’ merchant shipping; we should, 
therefore, have left the hospital ships to their 


fate, justifying ourselves by the principle of the’ 


larger good. But the British and American 
mind does not work that way; it was impossible 
for us to leave sick and wounded men as prey 
to submarines. Therefore, after receiving the 
German warning, backed up, as it was, by the 
actual destruction of unprotected hospital 





ships, we began providing them with destroyer 
escorts. This greatly embarrassed us in the 
anti-submarine campaign, for at times, espec- 
ially during the big drives, we had a large 
number of hospital ships to protect. As soon 
as we adopted this policy, Germany, having 
attained her end, which was to keep the de- 
stroyers out of the submarine area, stopped 
attacking sick and wounded soldiers. 

Not only was the British navy at that time 
safeguarding the liberties of mankind at sea, 
but its army in France was doing its share in 
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safeguarding them on land. And the fact that 
Britain had to support this mighty army did 
its part in making British shipping at times 
almost the free play of the German submarines. 
For next in importance to maintaining the 
British Grand Fleet intact it was necessary to 
keep secure the channel crossing. Over this 
little strip of water went the men and supplies 
from England to France that kept the German 
army at bay; to have suspended this line of 
communication, even for a brief period, would 
h meant that the Germans would have 
ured Paris, overrun the whole of France, 
~ and ended the war, at least the war on land. 
In the course of four years Great Britain trans- 
ported about 20,000,000 troops across the 
channel without the loss of a single man. She 
accomplished this only by constantly using 
fifty or sixty destroyers, and other light surface 
craft, based on Harwich, as escorts for the 
transports. But this was not the only respon- 
sibility of the kind that rested on the already 
overburdened British shoulders. There was 
another part of the seas in which, for practical 
and political reasons, the British destroyer 
fleet had to do protective duty. This was the 
Mediterranean. Here lay not only the trade 
routes to the East, but also the lines of supply 
to Italy, to Egypt, to Palestine, and to Meso- 
potamia. Cutting off Italy’s food and mate- 
rials would simply have meant that Italy would 
have to withdraw from the war. The German 
and Austrian submarines, escaping from Aus- 
tria’s Adriatic ports, were constantly assailing 
this commerce. Moreover, the success of the 
German submarine cafmpaign in these waters 
would have meant that the Allies would have 
to abandon the Saloniki expedition, which 
would have left the Central Powers absolute 
masters of the Balkans and the Middle East. 
This created an additional strain upon the 
anti-submarine craft of the British navy. 

For the British navy it was thus a matter 
of choice what areas she would attempt to 
protect with her destroyer forces; the one thing 
that was painfully apparent was that she could 
not satisfactorily safeguard all the danger 
zones. With the inadequate force at her dis- 
posal, certain areas must be left open to the 
U-boats; and, to decide which ones was simply 
a matter of balancing the several conflicting 
interests. In April, 1917, the Admiralty had 
decided to give the preference to the Grand 
Fleet, the hospital ships, the channel crossing, 
and the Mediterranean, practically in the order 
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mentioned. It is evident, from the figures 
given, that all but about ten or a dozen de- 
stroyers must have been used in these three 
areas. It was for this reason that the great 
zone of trans-Atlantic shipping, west and south 
of Ireland, vitally important as it was, had to 
go almost unprotected. Sometimes only four 
or five destroyers were operating in this great 
stretch of waters; I do not think the number 
ever exceeded fifteen. Inasmuch as that repre- 
sented about the number of German submarines 
in this same area, the situation may strike the 
novice as not particularly desperate. But, 
of course, any such basis of comparison is 
absurd. ‘The destroyers were operating on the 
surface in full view of the submarines; the 
submarines could submerge any time and 
make themselves invisible; herein we have the 
reason why the contest was ridiculously un- 
equal. But, above all other considerations, 
the method of warfare adopted by the 
Allies against the U-boat was fundamentally 
wrong. The so-called submarine patrol, under 
the circumstances which prevailed at that time, 
could. accomplish practically nothing. This 
pathetic little fleet of destroyers was based on 
Queenstown; from this port the ships put forth 
and patrolled in ill-spent fashion around the 
English Channel and the waters about Ireland 
in the hope that a German submarine would 
stick its nose above the waves. The central 
idea of the destroyer patrol is this one of hunt- 
ing; the destroyer could sink the submarine 
or drive it away from shipping if the submarine 
would only make its presence known, and the 
business of the destroyer was to scurry around 
in the forlorn hope that it would do so. Now 
this idea is sound enough if you can have 
enough destroyers. We figured that, to make 
the patrol system work with complete success, 
we should have to have one destroyer for every 
square mile. The area of the destroyer patrol 
off Queenstown comprised about 25,000 square 
miles; in other words the complete protection 
of the trans-Atlantic trade routes would have 
taken about 25,000 destroyers! And the 
British, as I have said, had available anywhere 
from four to fifteen in this area! 

This destroyer flotilla being so small, it is 
not surprising that the German submarines 
were making ducks and drakes of it. The map 
of April sinkings, published herewith, brings 
out an interesting fact: numerous as these 
sinkings were, very few merchantmen were 
torpedoed, in this month, at the entrance to 
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the Irish Sea or in the English Channel. 
These were the narrow waters where shipping 
was massed and where the little destroyer 
patrol was intended to operate. The German 
submarines apparently avoided these waters, 
and made their attacks out in the open sea, 
sometimes two and three hundred miles west 
and south of Ireland. Their purpose in doing 
this was to draw the destroyer patrol out into 
the open sea and in that way cause its dispersal. 
And these tactics succeeded. There were six 
separate steamship “lanes” by which the mer- 
chantmen approached the English Channel 
and the Irish Sea. One day the submarines 
would attack along one of these lines; then the 
little destroyer fleet would rush to this scene of 
operations. Immediately the Germans would 
depart and attack another route two or three 
hundred miles away; then the destroyers would 
go pell mell for that location. Just as they 
arrived, however, the U-boats would begin 
operating elsewhere; and so it went, a game of 
hide and seek in which the advantages lay all 
on the side of the warships which possessed 
that insuperable quality of invisibility. It 
really was a case of blindman’s buff; the de- 
stroyer could never see the enemy—the enemy 
could always see the destroyer. 


IV 


O SHOW how serious the situation was, 

let me quote from my reports to Washing- 

ton during this period. | find statements like 

these scattered everywhere in my despatches 
of the spring of 1917. 

“The military situation presented by the 
enemy submarine campaign is not only serious 
but critical.” 

“The outstanding fact which cannot be es- 
caped is that we are not succeeding, or in other 
words, that the enemy’s campaign is proving 
successful.” 

“The consequences of failure or partial 
failure of the Allied cause which we have joined 
are of such far-reaching character that | am 
deeply concerned in insuring that the part 
played by our country shall stand every test 
of analysis before the bar of history. The 
situation at present is exceedingly grave. If 
sufficient United States naval forces can be 
thrown into the balance at the present critical 
time and place there is little doubt that early 
success will be assured.” 

“Briefly stated I consider that at the present 
moment we are losing the war.” 
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And now came another important question: 
what should the American naval policy be 
in this crisis? There were almost as many 
conflicting opinions as there were minds. 
Certain authorities believed that our whole 
North Atlantic Fleet should be moved imme- 
diately into European waters. Such a ma- 
noeuvre was not only impossible but it would 
have been strategically very unwise; indeed 
such a disposition would have been playing 
directly into Germany’s hands. What naval 
experts call the “logistics” of the situation im- 
mediately ruled this idea out of consideeataallll 
The simple fact is that we could not have sup- 
plied our dreadnaughts in European waters at 
that time. The German U-boats were making 
a particularly successful drive at tankers with 
the result that England had the utmost diffi- 
culty in supplying her fleet with fuel oil. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the seriousness of 
the oil situation at that time. “Orders have 
just been given to use three fifths speed, except 
in case of emergency,” I reported to Wash- 
ington on June 2oth, referring to the scarcity 
of oil. “This simply means that the enemy 
is winning the war.” It was lucky for us 
that the Germans knew nothing about the 
scarcity of this indispensable fuel. Had they 
been aware of it, they would have taken pains 
to see that the Grand Fleet was constantly 
steaming at sea, and in this way they might 
so have exhausted its oil supplies as.to pos- 
sibly threaten the actual command of the 
surface. Fortunately for the cause of civili- 
zation, there were certain important facts that 
the German Secret Service did not learn. 

But this oil shortness made it impossible 
that the American North Atlantic Fleet should 
move into European waters, at least at that 
time. Since most oil supplies were brought 
from America, we could not have fueled our 
super-dreadnaughts in Europe in the spring 
and summer of 1917. Moreover, had we sent 
all our big ships to England we should have 
been obliged to keep our destroyers constantly 
stationed with them ready for a great sea 
action; this would have completely fallen in 
with German plans, for then these destroyers 
could not have been used against her sub- 
marines. The British did indeed request that 
we send five coal burning ships to reinforce her 
fleet and give her that preponderance which 
made its ascendancy absolutely secure, and 
these ships were subsequently sent; but Eng- 
Jand could not have made provision for our 
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greatest dreadnaughts, the oil burners. Indeed 
our big ships served the Allied cause better 
stationed on this side than they would have 
served it had they been located at a European 
base. They provided a reserve for the British 
fleet, precisely as our armies in France pro- 
vided a reserve for the Allied armies; and 
meanwhile their destroyer escorts could be 
sent to the submarine zone, to participate in 
the anti-submarine campaign. In American 
waters these big ships could be kept in prime 
condition; here they had an open, free sea for 
training, and here they could also be used to 
break in the thousands of new men needed for 
the new ships constructed during the war. 

I early took the stand that our forces should 
be considered chiefly in the light of reinforce- 
ments to the Allied navies, and that, ignoring 
all question of national pride and even what at 
first might superficially seem to be national 
interest, we should exert such offensive power 
as we: possesssed in the way that would best 
assist the Allies in defeating the submarine. 
England’s naval resources were much greater 
than ours; in the nature of the case, we could 
not expect to maintain overseas anywhere 
near the number of ships which England had 
assembled; it should be our policy, therefore, 
to use.such available units as we possessed to 
strengthen the weak spots in the Allied line. 
There were those who believed that national 
dignity required that we should build up an 
independent navy in European waters, and 
operate it as a distinct American unit. But 
that, | maintained, was not the way to win 
the war. Had we adopted this course, we 
should still have been constructing naval bases 
and perfecting an organization when the armis- 
tice was signed; indeed, the idea of operating 
independently of the Allied fleet was not for a 
moment to be considered. There were others in 
America who thought that it was unwise to put 
any part of our Fleet in European waters, in 
view of the dangers that might assail us on our 
own coast. There was every expectation that 
Germany would send submarines to the West- 
ern Atlantic, where they could prey upon our 
shipping and possibly bombard our ports; she 
had plenty of submarines which could make 
this voyage, and the strategy of the situation, 
in April and May, 1917, demanded that a move 
of this kind be made. The predominant ele- 
ment in the submarine defense, as I have 
pointed out, was the destroyer. The only way 
in which the United States could immedi- 
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ately and effectively help the British navy was 
by sending our whole destroyer flotilla and all 
our light surface craft at once. It was Ger- 
many’s part, therefore, to resort to every ma- 
noeuvre that would keep our destroyer force on 
this side of the Atlantic. Such a performance 
might be expected to startle our peaceful 
American population and start a public cry for 
protection that might force our Government 
to keep all anti-submarine craft in.our own 
waters. I expected Germany to do this im- 
mediately and cautioned our naval authorities 
at Washington not to be deceived. I pointed 
out that Germany could accomplish practically 
nothing by sporadic attacks on American ship- 
ping in American waters; that, indeed, if we 
could induce the German Admiralty to concen- 
trate all its submarine efforts on the American 
coasts, and leave free the Irish Sea and the 
English Channel, the war would be practically 
won for the Allies. Yet these facts were not 
apparent to the popular mind in 1917, and | 
shall always think that Germany made a great 
mistake in not sending submarines to the 
American coast immediately on our declaration 
of war, instead of waiting until 1918. Such 
attacks, at that time, would have started a 
public demand for protection which the- 
Washington authorities might have had great 
difficulty in resisting, and which might have 
actually kept our destroyer fleet in American 
waters, to the great detriment of the Allied 
cause. Germany evidently refrained from 
doing so for reasons which I have already indi- 
cated—a desire to play gently with the United 
States, and in that way to delay our military 
preparations and win the war without coming 
into bloody conflict with the American people. 

There were others who thought it unwise to 
expose any part of our Fleet to the dangers of 
the European contest; their fear was that, if 
the Allies should be defeated, we would then 
need all our naval forces to protect the Amer- 
ican coast. This point of view, of course, was 
short sighted and absurd. Clearly our national 
policy demanded that we should exert all the 
force we could assemble to make certain a 
German defeat. The best way to fight Ger- 
many was not to wait until she had vanquished 
the Allies, but to join hands with them in 4 
combined effort to beat her down. The thing 
to do was vigorously to take the offensive; to 
make certain that Germany could not attack 
us at home by destroying her naval power in 
European waters. 
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The fact is that no nation was ever placed 
in so tragical a position as Great Britain in the 
spring and early summer of 1917. And | 
think that history records few spectacles more 
heroic than that of the great British navy, 
fighting this hideous and cowardly form of 
warfare in half a dozen places with pitifully 
inadequate forces, but with an undaunted spirit 
that remained firm even against the fearful 
odds which | have described. What an op- 
portunity for America! And it was perfectly 
apparent what we should do. We should im- 
mediately place all available anti-submarine 
craft in those waters west and south of Ireland, 
the headquarters of the shipping which meant 
life or death to the Allied cause—the area 
which England, because of the almost endless 
demands on her navy in other fields, was 
unable to protect. 

| spent my first four days in London collect- 
ing all possible data; | had no desire to alarm 
Washington unwarrantably, yet | also believed 
that | should be derelict did | not present the 
facts precisely as they were. |, therefore, con- 
sulted practically everyone who could give me 
essential details and wrote a cable despatch, 
filling four fool’s cap pages, which furnished 


“Washington its first detailed account .of the 


serious state of the cause on which we had em- 
barked. In this work I had the full codpera- 
tion of our Ambassador in London, Mr. Walter 
Hines Page. Mr. Page’s whole heart and mind 
were bound up in the Allied cawse; he was 
zealous that his country would play worthily 
its part in this great crisis in history; and he 
worked unsparingly with me to get the facts 
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before the Washington Administration. A few 
days after sending my despatch it occurred to 
me that a message from our Ambassador might 
give emphasis to my own. | therefore wrote 
such a message and took it down to Brighton, 
where the American Ambassador was taking a 
little rest. | did not know just how strong a 
statement Mr. Page would care to become re- 
sponsible for, and so | did not make this state- 
ment quite as emphatic as the circumstances 
justified. 

Mr. Page took the paper and read it care- 
fully. Then he looked up. 

“It isn’t strong enough!” he said. “| 
think I can do better than this myself.” 

He immediately sat down and wrote a cable- 
gram to Washington which is one of the great 
documents of the war. 

But Mr. Page and | thought that we had 
not completely done our duty even then. 
We were determined that, whatever might 
happen, we could never be charged with not 
having presented the Allied situation in its 
absolutely true light. It seemed likely that an 
authoritative statement from the British Gov- 
ernment would give added assurance that our 
statements were not the result of panic, and with 
this idea in mind, Mr. Pageand | called upon Mr. 
Balfour, Foreign Secretary, who, in response to 
our request, sent a despatch to Washington 
describing the seriousness of the situation. 

All these messages made the same point: 
that the United States should immediately 
assemble all its destroyers and other light craft, 
and send them to the vital spot in the subma- 
rine campaign—Queenstown. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson’s 
Magazine, London; without their permission no quotation may be made. 
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LEADERS OF OUR UNORGANIZED AND 
IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


Some of the More Important Members of the Sixty-Sixth Con- 
gress and the Work in Which They are Looked to as Leaders 


HE Sixty-Sixth Congress is trying to 
pass laws that will solve a whole set 
_ «of extremely difficult questions—-such 
‘political difficulties as our foreign re- 
lations, immigration, and American- 
ization, which are also all economic ques- 
tions; and such economic questions as the 
return of the railroads to private management 
and the rearrangement of tariffs and taxes, 
which are political as well as economic prob- 
lems. . 

The Congress being Republican and the 
President Democratic it has political reasons 






for endeavoring to do without his leadership. 


But it is not organized to furnish any leadership 
of its own. 

The Allied Military Council at Versailles 
had to give way to one man, General Foch, 
when a comprehensive and coérdinated policy 
became a necessity. Congress is now organized 
something like the Allied Military Council. 
There are a score or more of heads.of import- 
ant committees, each charged with important 
work and each independent of the other. They 
often get together formally or informally after 
the manner of the Military Council at Versailles, 
but no person is responsible for the whole pro- 
gramme, so each works for his particular part 





of it. Under these conditions Senator Francis 
E. Warren of Wyoming and Representative 
James W. Good of Iowa,as heads of the appro- 
priation committees in the two branches of 
Congress, will endeavor to compromise the 
demands of the various members for appro- 
priations in a way that will please enough to 
insure the passage of the bill and at the same 
time not be so bad as to raise a public outcry. 
No one under our system has ever yet been 
able to achieve distinction as a constructive 
financier. The position of chairman of the 
appropriation committee of either house has 
been filled often by men who struggled man- 
fully to let as little waste be enacted into law 
as possible and who have regularly received 
the abuse personally that in reality belongs 
to the system under which they operate. 
Inevitably, as our governmental problems 
increase, Congress will have to assume its prop- 
er critical faculty and demand that the Presi- 
dent prepare a national programme, including 
a budget, for which he must be responsible, 
and present it to Congress at the opening of 
each session. It will then be the function of 
Congress and the public to discuss this pro- 
gramme, and afterward to insure that it shall 
be carried out as finally passed. 
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MR. FRANCIS E. WARREN 


Chairman of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. At one time, many years ago, 
Mr. Warren’s Committee had charge of all appropriations made by the Senate. Now, 
however, the Appropriations Committee is only one appropriating committee—there 
are about eight others. This system of having nine appropriating committees, work- 
ing independently of each other, constitutes the great vice of the American financial 
system and leads to all kinds of extravagance and waste. Even Mr. Warren’s experi- 
ence of twenty-seven years in the Senate will hardly enable him to perform any real 
service as a guardian of the public treasury, for this is a responsibility that is divided; 
both in the Senate and the House among many other chairmen 
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MR. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


As Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions Senator Lodge is, at least until the questions of the 
League of Nations and the Peace Treaty are settled, one 
of the most important men in our Government, and his 
opposition to the President has been the centre of the 


League fight. With the growing foreign interests 
of the United States it is highly probable that this 
chairmanship will gain new importance and influence 
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MR. JULIUS KAHN 


The increase in the size of our military arm over what it 
was previous to the War necessitates the careful considera- 
tion of the House Committee on Military Affairs of which 
Mr. Kahn is Chairman. Mr. Kahn has long been a strong 
advocate of preparedness and under his leadership it is 
probable that his Committee will advocate a programme 
initiating a much larger and a better prepared Army 
as the expression of a new and stable military policy 
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CHARGED WITH EVOLVING A RAILROAD POLICY 


Senator Albert B. Cummins, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Inter-state Commerce and as such in the 
most important position for preparing legislation to put 
the railroads on their feet. His proposals, however, will 
face certain difficulties; in particular they will have to com- 
pete with proposals from the Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House, and possibly suggestions from the 
Administration 
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MR. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, JR. 


Chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 
Like Mr. Julius Kahn of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, Mr. Wadsworth finds himself faced with 
the problem of directing the enlargement of our peace-time 
Army and preventing a return to our former unprepared 


state. Mr. Wadsworth has long been a student of military 
affairs, was an advocate of preparedness long before 
our entry into the war, and a believer in universal training 
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MR. JAMES W. GOOD 


As Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations Mr. Good has one of the most 
influential positions in the House of Representatives. Yet Mr. Good’s position is not 
so important as it seems, for he heads only one appropriating committee. His title is 
really a misnomer. Up to 1885 his committee prepared all the appropriating bills; 
then, against the warnings of the greatest men in Congress—men like Samuel J. 
Randall, George F. Edmunds, and George F. Hoar—the duty of preparing other great 
appropriating measures was placed in the hands of separate committees 
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MR. JOSEPH W. FORDNEY 


Mr. Fordney is Chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means—the most 

important committee of the House. It is upon the action of this committee (and of 

Senator Penrose’s in the Senate) that the country must depend for a carefully worked 

out plan for raising the prodigious sums that must be spent during reconstruction in the 

next two years, and these plans must be made to cover the government expenses 

which under the present system can not be known, and which are appropriated for by 
a number of committees each out of touch with the others 
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MR. ESCH ALSO FACES THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Chairman of the House Committee on Inter-state Com- 
merce. The long public experience of Senator Cummins 
and Mr. Esch would count for lots more were it not for 
the system under which Congress works whereby they get 
information at stated intervals by Congressional hearings 
instead of constantly by questioning the members of the 
cabinet on the floor of Congress. Mr. Esch has been contin- 
ually a member of the Lower House since 1898 
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MR. STEPHEN G. PORTER 


Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Relations 
which, while it does not have as much influence as is wielded 
by the corresponding Committee in the Senate, is neverthe- 
less an important Committee, especially during the fight 
over the adoption of the League of Nations’ Covenant and 


the Treaty of Peace. With the constantly growing com- 
plications to which our foreign relations will continue to 
be subject this Committee is one of increasing importance 
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MR. WILLIAM S. GREENE 


Who as Chairman of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine is the logical person to present a solution to our 
shipping problems, if Congress is going to try and exert 
political leadership. The enormous programme of con- 
struction and operation launched by the United States 
during the war presents a complicated problem for which, 
as yet, 


there seems to have been no real solution _ 
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MR. LEBARON B. COLT 


Because of the slackened immigration due to the war and 
the consequent demand for cheap labor together with the 
opposition to the wide-open door for immigrating aliens, 
the Senate Committee on Immigration, of which Mr. Colt 
is Chairman, has a difficult task. Mr.Colt, who was elected 
to the Senate from Rhode Island in 1913, was, for more 
than thirty years before his election, a Federal judge 
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MR. BOIES PENROSE 


Chief of the money raisers and an old and skilful practitioner of the ways of Congress. 
He is credited with the ability to devise successful methods of raising money and 
with being able to keep his money-raising ideas in as near relation to the appropri- 
ations as any one can under the present system. While the incidental results of Mr. 
Penrose’s ideas of money-raising keep up the suspicions of the liberal and progres- 
sive elements of the public, the hostility toward his reactionary tendencies has been 
somewhat mitigated by the hope that the public may be benefited by his abilities 
now that Federal taxes have become a practical problem to most of the population 
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By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


HEY wanted lathe hands and they 

wanted them badly. The lid had 

been taken off costs. All that the 

Government asked was production, 

and, to the factory management, pro- 
duction meant men and more men. - 

Jim, we shall call him, slouched into the 
employment office. In ordinary times he 
would have passed back through the door faster 
than he came in, for that establishment did 
not employ “rum hounds” or tramps, and 
Jim was obviously both, but the place needed 
men. And Jim answered the general descrip- 
tion of a man. 

“Can you run a lather” the employment 
agent asked skeptically. | 

“Sure,” came from Jim nonchalantly, “any 
of your tools.” 

“All right,” said the agent, “T’ll put you to 
work.” 

This was supposed to be a first rate.company. 
It called itself efficient; it had welfare work, 
all kinds of mechanical conveyors, a gross 
or so of “Do It Now” signs, and, since it had 
taken on munitions work, “Liberty Bond,” 
“Win the War,” “Red Cross,” “War Saving 
Stamps,” and nearly every other kind and var- 
iety of poster decorated the entrances and the 
blank walls of the shops. The management 
prided itself on being up-to-date and hustling. 

Jim went to work on a lathe, his particular 
job being known as the “second rough turn,” 
which means that the shell forgings were 
turned to the point where they had just enough 
rough metal left to be cleaned up on the finish- 
ing operation. Jim soon found that his lathe 
was not well suited for the work—but, being 
on day rate, it did not concern him much. 
He was more interested in what he was going 
to get—not what the company would get. 





So at noon he made a play for an advance in 
pay and he got it. 

The lathe operation at first seemed — 
enough; they used a light feed making two cuts. 
A heavier feed did not seem possible. The 
very novelty of being at work again—although 
it was. only choice that had kept him out of 
work—roused in Jim something of the old 
craftsmanship. He saw that the way the tool 
was ground caused it to absorb too much power. 
This particular firm allowed its hands to grind 
their own tools. Jim reground his and found, 
as he had expected, that the whole operation 
could be done in one cut instead of in two, and 
then a little more experimenting convinced 
him that a higher speed might be used. The 
net result was that by noon of the second day, 
he raised his output of six shells per hour to 
twelve. Jim was rather inclined to be proud 
of himself. 

At the noon hour, the man on the next ma- 


’ chine, whose name was Slim, sidled up to Jim, 


and asked somewhat cautiously, “Got a union 
card?” 

“No,” snapped Jim, 
get none.” 

In the middle of the afternoon the foreman, 
who had hitherto given no attention whatsoever 
to Jim, held a moment’s conversation with Slim 
and turning to Jim demanded: 

“What are you trying to do, wreck that 
machine?” 

“Do you see it falling apart?” snapped Jim. 

The foreman did not answer. Instead he 
turned to Slim: “Show that guy how to run 
his machine.” 

“Have you got that card yet?” was the in- 
struction from Slim. 
“No,” came back from Jim, “are you capping 
for the union? What do you get out of it? 


“and | ain’t going to 
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What’s the matter with me, ain’t | doubled the 
production. There ain’t a machine in this 
place that is doing half what it ought to.” 

“You can that stuff,” said Slim. “We are 
looking out for ourselves. If we doubled up 
we would catch up with the forgings and half 
of us would get the gate. Anyhow I ain’t 
going to break my back lugging that number 
of forgings. When are you going to get your 
card?” 

“| ain’t going to get any.” 

“You ain’t, eh, that will be all for you,” 
snarled Slim, and beckoning to the foreman he 
wenton. “This guy don’t know nothing about 
a lathe. He’ll smash this one before the day 
is out.” 

The foreman lost no time: 
money and beat it.” 

“Beat it! Where’s the Super?’”’ 
thoroughly mad. 

“The Super won’t see you, I’ll attend to 
that,” grinned the foreman. “All you’ve got 
to do is to beat it.” 

Jim got his money from the cashier’s cage, 
then determinedly he headed to the general 
manager’s office only to be sent from there 
without a hearing to the superintendent, 
whose stenographer quickly shifted him to 


“Go get your 


yelled Jim, 


the employment office, and in another minute 


he was out on the road again. The intelligent 
employment manager informed him on the 
way out that he wished bums would keep away 
from that plant. 

Some weeks later the president of the com- 
pany, in consternation because the plant was 
steadily running behind the government pro- 
duction schedule, retained an industrial engi- 
neer of reputation, who, after a very little study, 
brought all of those machines to the one cut 
basis and increased the speed of the feed, 
thereby saving 216 seconds on this one opera- 
tion alone and increasing the per-machine 
production of 67 shells in a ten hour day to 
128 shells. 

The contract was for half a million shells and 
the men on this operation were paid $5.00 a 
day. Translated into dollars the saving in 
labor on this single operation of the contract 
was $15,000 and that without taking into ac- 
count the saving on overhead expense. 

If you will just think over that incident you 
will get a clue as to what wages really mean, and 
as to when they are high and when low. You 
will see that the amount of a wage is not an 
absolute but a relative fact. When Jim entered 
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that shop the wages were too high, regardless 
of the profits of the company or any other factor 
because full value was not being given for 
wages. Such a wall of ignorant prejudice had 
been erected that any suggestion for better 
methods was resented. The suggester found 
himself out on the street a “bum’’—yet every 
man in that department might have increased 
his pay by one third without working a bit 
harder then he did before. The foreman and 
the men did not know their business and the 
management, being ignorant of such a condi- 
tion, therefore did not know its business. 

It seems almost incomprehensible that a man 
should be fired for suggesting a better way to 
work, yet in two thirds of the manufacturing 
concerns of the United States a suggestion that 
there is a better method will be met by a bitter 
“Who’s running this place anyway? Your 
work ain’t none too good at that.” And an 
insistence on the suggestion will be considered 
such a personal insult that the man will be 
slated for firing at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

WAGES AND WITS 


HE curious part of it all is that in most 

discussions of wages, what the man does 
for a wage is seldom considered, while page after 
page of testimony is taken as to how much it 
costs to live, although it must be self evident 
that as long as we work under a wage system, 
if production be not returned for wages, then a 
living wage can never exist. Inevitably a 
wage paid which is not wholly earned must be 
added into the price of the finished product 
and eventually raise the price of all products, 
so that when the wage earner goes to buy he 
is bound to find his money insufficient. 

Two glaring examples of this are England 
and Germany to-day. In both countries great 
numbers of people are getting unemployment 
allowances. They are getting paid for doing 
nothing, while those who are at work are 
giving but little in return for their wages. 
The consequence is that the price of all commod- 
ities is so high that although the workers are 
receiving unheard of sums they are not able to 
live as well, in most cases, as they did before 
the war. 

If a man should buy a tract of land and then 
instead of plowing and sowing, he should merely 
sit on his porch and contemplate, he would 
get scant sympathy if he said that his income 
from the farm was wholly insufficient to support 
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life decently. Yet that is exactly what mil- 
lions of workers are doing to-day and they are 
asking for government aid because of the 
straits in which they find themselves—because 
they will neither plow nor plant. 

There are two sides to this. Some workers 
are willing to plow and plant, but they think 
that the owner of the field takes more than is 
coming to him—that is, the employer is getting 
too much and they are getting too little. There 
are employers just as unintelligent as the work- 
men, who think that they too can get some- 
thing for nothing—that they can get production 
without using brain power in the movement 
of their capital, in the planning of the work, 
and in the adequate paying of their men. 
Ignorance is not a class trait and, comparatively 
speaking, there are just as many employers who 
do not know how to do their work as there are 
workmen who do not know how to do theirs. 
That is one of the reasons that we are having 
so much trouble about wages. 

Spurred on by the cost of living and not a 
little convinced that perhaps after all something 
can really be had for nothing, the wage earner 
has taken the bit in his teeth and is off at a 
gallop. It remains to be seen whether he will 
tire himself out before he spills the milk wagon. 

The trade unionists, headed by Mr. Gompers, 
say after the manner of oracles, that wages 
must stay up. A few impolitic owners say 
that wages must come down and at once, but 
whenever an organization attempts to reduce 
wages it has a strike. 

The workers and the employers alike talk 
about wages as though they were definite 
payments quite detached from mundane affairs 
and as though a dollar yesterday were the same 
as a dollar to-day and a dollar to-morrow— 
that there is some particular sanctity attached 


to the payments they made, say back in 1913 


or 1914. Both sides quite forget that, since 
the beginning of time, the average worker has 
considered his wage too low, and the average 
employer has considered that same wage too 
high. Neither side talks of production and its 
relation to wages, but they agree that a dollar 


is a specific thing and, for the purpose of wage 


argument, they are very apt to take it as a 
standard of fixed value. The employer forgets 
that the dollar a day man disappeared long 
before the dollar watch went off the market 
and that we to-day are dealing in a different 
sort of currency. A moving picture producer 
Who is thoroughly acquainted with the coun- 
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try, said to me most significantly not long 
since: 

“We used to reckon the nickel as the multiple 
of value for admission, but now it is the dime. 
It is foolish to raise an admission fee only five 
cents. We have made many experiments and 
we know that the man who formerly had a ten 
cent show has just as big an audience if he goes 
to twenty cents as if he goes to fifteen.”’ 

Whether wages will stay up or come down 
does not depend upon the employers, or upon 
Mr. Gompers, or upon any other group in the 
world. The particular number of counters 
used is not of the slightest importance anyway. 
Wages are too high when they do not give 
production. They are too low not when they 
do not support life, but when the return to the 
employer is higher than it should be. This 
is a very indefinite statement, but the whole 
matter of wages is indefinite because it gets 
down to particular cases, and the balance be- 
tween labor and capital is not a thing which can 
be decided except in the crudest manner by 
national boards, for it is largely a matter of 
individual brains. Nationally fixed wages 
promote sloppy production and inevitably raise 
prices. 

There is no particular reason why there 
should be a limit to wages, unless we are pre- 
pared to say there is a limit to skill and in- 
telligence. That skill and intelligence are as 
much the business of the employer as they are 
of the worker. When an employer says he can- 
not pay more than five dollars a day in his busi- 
ness he really says in effect, “1 have reached 
my limit of intelligence in the conduct of this 
business and | do not know how farther to 
improve the process of fabrication.” 

Take a case in point. A factory making 
automobile parts in Cleveland was swamped 
with orders. It had risen through a somewhat 
hazardous career, having been originally fi- 
nanced on about half a shoe string, and like 
so many firms connected with the automobile 
industry, it went ahead faster than its capital. 
The company wanted to borrow money, but 
the security from the banking standpoint was 
none too good and the only rates offered were 
exceedingly high. The workmen asked for 
higher wages, but the cost sheets showed that 
the company could not pay materially higher 

wages without so increasing the cost of the 
product that it would lose business to com- 
petitors. 
In their straits they had recourse to an in- 
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dustrial counsel. He discovered a number of 
things. Among them was that, due to the bad 
arrangement of the machinery, the stock room, 
and the transportation inside the plant, they 
were paying 60 per cent. of their total shop 
wages for walking and not for working. He 
found that they were carrying nearly a million 
dollars’ worth of raw stock, whereas they only 
used about $300,000 per month and all of 
their stock was at that time readily procurable 
from day to day. They cut down their stock, 
rearranged their factory and adjusted credits 
so as to be able to turn their capital every 60 
days instead of slightly more than once a year, 
with the result that this concern found that it 
did not need more capital at all—that it needed 
only better management and planning. They 
arranged to pay their men on performance and 
shortly they were able, with their former plant 
facilities and without increasing the number 
of men, to do nearly double the business which 
they had previously thought impossible with- 
out a large increase in capital. The workers 
not only earn large amounts, but the company 
has greater profits than ever before. 

If that company had succeeded in borrowing 
all the money it wanted it would not have 
put its house in order, but instead it would have 
gone sprawling along, wasting money in every 
direction, and trying to pay a satisfactory 
dividend on the additional capital which it did 
not need. With all of this management wast- 
age added into the price of the product, it could 
not adequately have paid the men. 

The workers are quite right when they say 
that capital which performs no service in an 
enterprise should not expect a profit and, al- 
though the largest dividend paid upon capital 
will seldom mean a considerable increase in 
wages if spread over the dividend period, yet 
the principle is entirely correct that watered 
stock or idle capital should not expect to receive 
a dividend. The converse is equally true. 
Workers who insist that more men than are 
necessary be kept on a job should be prepared 
to pay the wages of those men. And men who 
do not give a return are no better than the capi- 
tal which does not give a return. 

But in many cases wage disputes do not seem 
to turn so much on the gross wages paid as on 
the relation to what the company itself is 
earning. A very large company which is noted 
for extraordinary stupidity in treating with 
workers, not long since announced a cut in 
wages and almost at the same time a special 
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dividend to stock holders. Very naturally 
and very properly, they immediately had a 
strike on their hands. This strike will cost 
them considerably more in lost business and in 
idle plant charges than the comparatively 
small amount of money which they expected 
to save by cutting wages. It is not so much that 
workers object to the reduction of wages as that 
they object to being taken in, to being made 
the goats, so to speak, for extraordinary profits. 
Profits may not be extraordinary, but if the 
workers think they are, it amounts to the same 
thing. If a thoroughly representative body 
of the workers is supplied with all the facts, 
wage adjustments on a fair basis can always 
be arrived at. 


COOPERATION THAT PAYS 


N ILLUSTRATION of this is the Filene 
Store in Boston. Many years ago, Mr. E. 
A. Filene received a protest from a cashier who, 
being accidentally short in her accounts, asserted 
that the sum should not be deducted from her 
wages, because when she was over in her ac- 
counts, it was the company and not she who 
received the money. She thought mistakes 
could work both ways. Mr. Filene said, “Let 
us leave it toa third party.” They did, and the 
third person decided against the firm; but the 
idea gave such general satisfaction that out 
of it grew a codperative association of the 
employees which now to a very large degree 
helps in the management of the store. This 
codperative association appoints a committee 
to audit the finances. Every employee in that 
store knows how much the company makes 
and more or less accurately the salary of every 
executive officer and, although they do not 
fix their own salaries, yet through a system of 
committees and arbitration boards, every per- 
son who believes that his salary is not right has 
an opportunity to show why it is not right. 
The employees have a flat wage and a com- 
mission on all sales made above the point 
where they have earned their wages according 
to the calculation of selling expense. It is a 
curious fact that the decisions of the board 
of arbitration from year to year will average 
about one half in favor of the company and 
one half in favor of the employees. 

Or take another case, which has to deal with 
“rough necks,” with unskilled labor, and with 
the class of anarchists and I. W. W. who re- 
cently staged the Seattle strike. WhenGeneral 
Disque went into Oregon and Washington to 
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get out airplane wood, he was met with labor 
conditions about as serious as is possible to 
conceive. The employers were mostly men 
who had once been workers. They were hard- 
headed and hard-fisted. They fought to keep 
up prices and to beat down labor. They hired 
a man when they needed him and they fired 
him the moment his services were unnecessary. 
The laboring men, a large number of whom 
were ignorant foreigners, retaliated in kind. 
They worked only when they had no money; 
they “struck on the job” they practised sabo- 
tage. They delighted to leave in a body when 
the employer particularly needed their services. 
Whenever they found their employers rushed 
for production and in pressing need of getting 
out timber, they struck for more money. 
General Disque found that it was the universal 
belief of the employees that the operators were 
making enormous sums of money—that they 
were gouging the Government. The workers 
felt that it was only right and just that they 
should in turn gouge the employers. 


A PATRIOTIC SOLUTION 


ENERAL DISQUE organized the Loyal 
Legion. of Loggers and Lumbermen on a 
quasi-patriotic basis, but almost his first act was 
to require a comprehensive audit to be made at 
each camp, showing the exact cost of getting out 
the wood and how much the operators were 
making. These he laid before committees of 
each camp and the wage troubles ceased. 

Having all the facts, there was no difficulty 
at all about arranging a satisfactory scale of 
wages and an eight hour day. They started 
in to make the camps livable—which they had 
not been before—the workers stopped travelling 
from camp to camp, and the labor turnover, 
which had been 1,000 per cent. a year, dropped 
to nothing. What that means is possibly 
more easily comprehended from the fact that, 
before the Legion came into being, the em- 
ployment agencies in Spokane found jobs for 
8,000 men a month, while only about 12,000 
were employed in that district. 

The Legion performed a remarkable service 
during the war, but from an employment 
standpoint their most remarkable achieve- 
ments have been since the Armistice. They 
then adopted two very remarkable policies, 
remarkable in view of the general attitude of 
employers and employees everywhere. Let me 
give them in the words of General Disque: 

“It was agreed that wages are not repre- 
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sented by dollars but by purchasing power, 
and that, as the purchasing power of the dollar 
increased, the wages and the employers’ profits 
would decrease in order to promote the public 
buying of lumber. Several wage reductions 
took place after consultation and agreement 
and were accepted everywhere as fair. Since 
then the demand and the price of lumber have 
risen and with them the wages, by agreement, 
have increased. 

*“That a man shall not be discharged without 
cause and that it is to the advantage of the 
employer to provide continuous employment 
so far as his business will permit. It is recog- 
nized that during the season when lumber 
cannot be cut, wages will not be so high as in 
the active times, but that jobs can be found 
in and about the camp in repair and construc- 
tion work.” 

Take another case. Up at Bantam, Con- 
necticut, is a machine plant employing about 
one hundred men. These men assemble at a 
mass meeting once a month to talk over business 
affairs, to hear complaints if there are any, 
and more especially, constructively to discuss 
the advancement of the business. A small 
percentage of these men are American born, 
nearly all of them came into the plant as un- 
skilled laborers. They gained their training 
within this place. They have committees to 
attend to various details, but the working 
body being small, they transact most of their 
business in mass meetings. 

That plant is in the war zone only thirty 
miles from Bridgeport, and at times during the 
war Bridgeport was offering three times the 
wages which were being paid at the smaller 
plant, but during that time only two men left 
for the high wages, and after a few weeks both 
of them came back. Long before the Armis- 
tice, the meetings began to discuss what they 
were going to do when peace came. Their 
wages had been increased, they knew exactly 
what the company was doing, what the com- 
pany was making, and practically what each 
executive was drawing in the way of salary. 
Over and above their wages they receive a 
dividend on the gross factory production on the 
theory that if the factory turns out the proper 
amount of goods, it is up to the management 
to make the sales. They agreed among them- 
selves that the big thing was to keep going 
after the Armistice and that, if it were neces- 
sary, they would reduce their wages and go 
upon a shorter time. 
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The salesmen of the company also attended 
those meetings and those salesmen went out 
and secured sufficient orders for advance work 
to be delivered after peace—the company was 
100 per cent. on war work—and where many 


companies were demanding that the Govern- 


ment pay money fpr the cancellation of their 
contracts, this company on the day of the 
Armistice wired Washington for permission to 
cancel its contracts and within two days was 
going ahead full time on peace work! The 
only reason for the delay of two days was that 
most of the workers participated in every 
parade within a radius of twenty miles. 

That plant has not found it necessary to 
reduce wages. Other employers in that same 
valley, whose people do not help them manage, 
have reduced wages and have been most of the 
time tied up with serious strikes. 

Take another case. Out in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, is a piano factory which is organized 
as a kind of industrial democracy. The execu- 
tives of the company form a cabinet, the super- 
intendents and foremen meet in a body, which 
is called the ‘‘senate’’, while the workmen elect 
by secret ballot to the “house of representa- 
tives.” These three bodies legislate for the 
plant. These men in 1914 during the de- 
pression, by their own action reduced their 
wages and went on part time. There were then 
265 of them, but economic reasons caused 
their number gradually to dwindle until only 
168 were left. These devised so many new 
methods and so many new machines that 
later, when times picked up, and the boom 
began, they were able, without increasing 
their number, to double what was supposed 
to be the former capacity of the plant. There 
has been no wage trouble. ‘Their productivity 
and ingenuity have made them masters of 
their craft and it is profitable for the company 
to pay them double what men in similar lines 
receive. In more than one case, after having 
devised a better method, the men have volun- 
tarily rearranged their piece rates because with 
their new methods the old rate produced an 
income which they felt was disproportionate 
tothe job. Inaddition to their rates and wages 
each employee shares in what is known as an 
“economy dividend’’—the relative savings in 
production costs are divided “‘fifty-fifty’’ be- 
tween the company and the men. 

What isa jobworth? The average manufac- 
turer will tell you that he cannot pay above 
the market rate, whatever that may be, and 
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he will view dollars of wages exactly as a work- 
man views them—that is, without any relation 
to what the one is going to get, or the other to 
give, in return for the money. A certain 
trade can pay so much and it cannot pay more 
—that is settled. The wage is high or low ac- 
cording to the number of dollars it contains, 
regardless of production—that is, regardless of 
return per dollar of wages. Because a man 
who formerly got $18 a week now finds $25 
or $30 in his envelope, he is convinced that he is 
receiving fairly high wages, while the employer 
is quite certain that he is paying high wages. 
One hears everywhere the complaint that the 
price of an article is so high because of the wages 
which must be paid. Somehow or other every 
discussion of employment troubles eventually 
gets around to wages. Now just what have 
wages to do with what is called “labor dis- 
order,” when are they high and when are they 
low, and is there any particular reason that 
wages should be lowered or should be raised? 

Wages have this much to do with labor 
trouble and no more: If the wage which a man 
receives for a day’s work is not sufficient to 
support him and leave even a moderate amount 
for pleasure, the wage is indeed too low; if the 
wage does not increase with the intelligence and 
production of the man, if it is possible for him 
to look ahead and see an absolute bar beyond 
which he cannot go, then something is the 
matter with the wage. High wages do not 
mean contentment and, if employment is 
arranged solely on the basis of wages, the men 
will neither give good service nor stay on their 
jobs. During the war it was the highest and 
not the lowest wage concerns which had the 
greatest turnover of labor. 

Turnover of labor is the number of men who 
must be employed each year to retain an aver- 
age force, and during the war, in some very 
high-wage establishments that employed on 
an average of 5,000 men, 25,000 men were 
employed during the year. 


LABOR AND A MARKET RATE 


AGES are high when they do not result 

in production; they are low—no matter 
how many dollars are contained in them—if 
they give production. The union between 
wages and production is inseparable, but it 1s 
neglected by nearly all employers and by most 
employees. There is somehow an idea, re- 


gardless of all the facts, that a particular job 
Hence 


is worth just so much and no more. 
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we have whet is called the market rate, which 
in turn varies according to the demand, as 
compared with the supply of labor. 

But the best employers of the country have 
long since given up any idea that there is such a 
thing as a market rate for labor. There is 
no market rate for professional men above a 
certain grade, there is no market rate for surgi- 
cal operations, or for good portrait painting. 
In fact we find the market rate only in medioc- 
rity. That is what farseeing employers have 
discovered and, by lifting themselves out of 
mediocrity, have found it unneccessary even 
to inquire what the market rate is. 

The market rate does not amount to much in 
merchandising. If an article is thoroughly 
good, it is bought eagerly regardless of the 
price, because it gives service. And that is 
just the way some employers have regarded 
the value of the services of those whom they 
hire; instead of looking at wages as so much 
paid out, they have looked at them in the 
longer way of service purchased and they have 
found that for $2 rightly paid they can purchase 
more than twice as much service as for $1. 

There are many ways of paying wages and 
there is no rule at all involved, there is no best 
way—the best way is that which suits the cir- 
cumstance. In many places what are called 
“piece rates” obtain; that is, a man is paid for 
the number of articles or operations which he 
completes during the day. Piece rates are 
generally unsatisfactory, because it is a very 
difficult matter properly to fix the rates. A 
very common loose method is this: Suppose a 
group of girls has been working on a certain 
article for some time. The superintendent 
drops in, chats with the foreman, and then 
asks why those girls shouldn’t go on piece rates. 

“What will the best of them do a day,” he 
queries. 

“Well, the fat girl will do about 200 and the 
big girl about 210.” 

“Then if we make the day’s quota 225, 
they will all have to hustle to get the money 
they are getting now.” 

“You bet they will,’’ responds the.foreman, 
“and it will do them good.” 

_ And on that basis the rate is fixed with the 
idea in mind that an economy has been accom- 
plished, when as a matter of fact, the only 
accomplishment has been in the way of creating 
a certain amount of resentment and dissatisfac- 
tion, which means that workmanship will suffer. 
There is a scientific method of fixing piece 


rates by means of the stop-watch, and the use 
of the stop-watch in industry is a whole subject 
in itself. It is objected to generally by workers 
because it has been used as a basis for inhuman 
forcing by unintelligent efficiency engineers. 
So great is the resentment toward stop-watches 
and efficiency, that the mere mention of them 
will often send a whole factory out on a ram- 
page. In the right use of the stop-watch each 
motion is timed, the motions are studied, 
and it is sought to eliminate every unnecessary 
motion. The trainer of a track team watches 
his sprinters closely tosee that they do not throw 
away any exertion, but put every ounce into 
going forward. The late Mike Murphy could 
add seconds to a runner simply by taking away 
from him the motions which amounted to 
nothing more than pawing into the air. The 
stop-watch finds out by a study of the various 
movements—and this is a long and elaborate 
process—just how long it should take a man to 
perform a certain operation; then it adds periods 
for rest, and sets a standard of about 60 per 
cent. of the ideal performance. If the piece 
rate is fixed on this standard, then a man will 
earn an ordinary day’s wages if he performs to 
the standard; when he goes over the standard 
he is paid an additional sum which gives him 
more than the market rate for wages. The 
reason that efficiehcy has fallen into such 
disrepute is that charlatans sometimes fix 
standards without knowing how to arrive at 
those standards, and make the standards so 
high that the man, improperly instructed in 
his motions, had to simply wear himself out in 
order to make even a good day’s pay. 

A man can always do a job better if he has 
proper instruction—that is axiomatic. An 
amateur baseball pitcher, aspiring to become a 
professional, will hang around a well-known 
professional all day long in the hope of picking 
up some better way of pitching. But it is more 
or less the fashion among workers to resent the 
idea that they too might learn from a coach; 
and in this they are for the moment at one 
with a considerable number of employers who 
insist that, whatever way a thing has previously 
been done, is undoubtedly the best way—and 
who will not change. The employee who re- 
fuses to learn new and better ways to do his 
work has his complement in the employer who 
will not change methods. It is not at all curi- 
ous or remarkable that the most considerable 
wage disputes usually occur in the most back- 
ward establishments, where inefficiency of 
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management and work are the order of the 
day. 

The objection of intelligent workmen to 
better methods is that, when they do give 
service and make money, they immediately 
find that their rates are cut to such a point 
that their additional service results in no greater 
financial return to them than the previous 
poor service. In this, in many instances, they 
are perfectly correct, for the short-sighted 
employer does cut down when he thinks 
his men are: “making all they ought to 
make.” 

From the long and varied experience of 
many able men this conclusion on wages can 
be deduced: “A wage is never of itself high 
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or low, but the amount is relative and its 
righteousness depends upon the codrdination 
of the respective skills of both capital and 
labor. It is not a fixed, but a shifting pay- 
ment, depending upon and adjusted to perform- 
ance, and that adjustment is best made by 
frequent conference between the employer and 
the employed.” 

But recently no fixed wage has been of itself 
satisfactory, and methods have been devised, 
some good and some bad, further to com- 
pensate according to mass performance and 
to establish a reason for working with the 
company. 

The wage is the measure of the workers’ con- 
tribution—how is it to be measured? 


A NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM 


Essential Characteristics of a Budget. Successive Steps in Its 
Creation. Effects of a Budget on the President and on Congress. 
The Government and the People Must Develop a “Treasury 
Conscience.”’ Possible Objections and Their Answers. Applica- 
tion of a Budget to the Special Needs of Our Government 


By HENRY L. STIMSON 


Secretary of War, 1911-1913 


N THE first article of this series I en- 
deavored to make clear how abnormal 
our present system of governmental 
expenditure is. In my consideration of 
the subject it should be constantly vis- 

ualized: 

1. That the United States is practically the 
only civilized country that does not have a 
budget system. 

2. That even before the war our govern- 
mental expenses ‘were increasing much faster 
than our national wealth and higher and higher 
taxes threatened us. 

3. That our national expenditures were made 
in the secrecy of committees and passed with 
very little debate and in such a manner as to 
prevent any public knowledge of what was 
going on. 

4. That the secrecy, ignorance, and lack of 
responsibility of our method of appropriation 
made waste and the pork barrel inevitable, and 
opened the way for even worse things. 

With a practically unanimous agreement 


upon the evils of the present system among both 
students and men of political experience, and 
with the present grim determination of the 
public to cease paying high taxes for the Gov- 
ernment to waste, makes it a particularly 
advantageous time to look at the fundamental 
principles of a national budget as experience 
in many countries has demonstrated them. 

It is particularly necessary that the public 
understand accurately what the essentials 
of a budget system are, for those who wish to 
continue the spending of public money in the 
present secret and wasteful manner—those 
devotees of invisible government whose stand- 
ard is still raised on the pork-barrel and whose 
motto is “no responsibility”—will meet the 
public demand for a budget with schemes 
which call for a budget in name but which fail 
to provide it in fact. 

Accurate knowledge as to the essentials 
of a real budget system is of the highest 
importance. Many stubborn forces of evil 
are interested in the continuance of our present 














loose and extravagant methods. Many stub- 
born political traditions cling about those 
methods. Many powerful political leaders in 
executive departments or in legislative halls 
will lose power and patronage by this reform. 
There will, therefore, undoubtedly be strong 
efforts made to give the public something to 
serve as a sop to the present agitation, but 
which will not really change the situation. 
Such compromise or substitute would be worse 
than useless. It would allay or divert criticism 
while leaving the root of the evil untouched. 
If there is anything in the world in which pat- 
ent medicines or substitute remedies are useless 
it is the fiscal methods of government. If there 
is any branch of human activities which follows 
scientific law it is finance. We must, therefore, 
have the real thing. No false measures will 
suffice. 


WHAT IS A BUDGET SYSTEM? 


—~ORTUNATELY the essentials of a real 

budget system are simple and clear. The 
necessity and function of each step can be 
demonstrated with mathematical exactness. 
You cannot play tricks with a budget sys- 
tem any more than you can with the mul- 
tiplication table. : 

A budget is a financial plan or programme for 
the future which the executive puts before 
the legislature for action and decision. That 
is the naked essence of a budget. Of course, 
when presented to the legislature, it contains 
statements by which it can be measured or 
judged; it contains a report of past activities 
as a measure of the future plan, but its essence 
is that of a plan or programme for the future. 

In the next place the budget system can be 
divided into three simple steps: 

First, the preparation and formulation of 
the budget by the executive; 

Second, its discussion and decision by the 
legislature; 

Third, subsequent investigation by the 
legislature to see whether the plan has been 
faithfully carried out and the money faithfully 
spent by the executive. 

Not one of these three necessary and vital 
steps is now adequately taken in our own 
Government. 

Why are these steps necessary? 
take them up in their order. 

First: Why must the budget be prepared 
by the executive? Because the executive is 
the money spending branch of our Govern- 
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ment. The President appoints and controls 
all of the officers who carry on the activities of 
government and who disburse the Treasury 
funds. Tohim come the reports of their work. 
He controls and directs them. He removes 
them when inefficient. If new powers or more 
money are needed in carrying out the func- 
tions of one of the departments, a report on 
that need, through his subordinates, comes 
first to the President. If, on the other hand, 
the work is finished or becomes no longer nec- 
essary, his is the hand which should, under 
normal circumstances, terminate the expen- 
diture and remove or discharge the officer. 

It therefore follows that any financial 
plan or programme for the future should come 
from the executive. The situation meets 
every business man who is acquainted with 
corporate activities. How long would the 
president of a corporation stay in office if he 
failed to present a plan of work for the coming 
year to his Board of Directors and left it to 
them to worry out of him the facts and reports 
which he should present. Such a_work- 
programme must normally come from the 
executive head of any organized human 
activity. And for the same reason the money 
spending branch of the Government must lay 
before the money controlling branch of the 
Government its plan of work and ask for the 
authority to go ahead with that plan or such 
modification of it as may be decided on by the 
people’s representatives. It is the same prin- 
ciple which in our Constitution requires the 
President to recommend to the consideration 
of the Congress “such measures as he shail 
judge necessary and expedient.” (Art. II, 


sec. 3). 

GAIN, this budget must be a programme 
A and not a mere estimate. Any clerk can 
make an estimate, but only the President can 
make a programme. Only the President can 
take all of the estimates which come in from the 
ten executive departments, with their hundreds 
of bureaus and hundreds of thousands of 
employees, and codrdinate those estimates 
into a single responsible and harmonious whole. 
Only the President can say to this bureau or 
that department, “‘ Your estimates are absurd. 
You are asking for twice as much money as 
you ought to have in view of the needs of this 
other bureau or that other department.” 
Only the President can decide upon the broad 
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questions of policy upon which his adminis+ 
tration will rest its programme of work for the 
coming year and put that programme into a 
shape upon which he is willing to have his 
administration stand for better or worse 
before the scrutiny of the national legislature, 

Second: The discussion and decision by the 
legislature. 

The legislature is made up of the people’s 
representatives entrusted with the controlling 
function of government, of holding the purse 
strings. Theirs is the ultimate decision as to 
whether money shall be granted or not. Theirs 
is also the ultimate decision as to whether a 
programme proposed by the executive shall 
be carried out or not. The final decision as 
to the policies upon which all expenditures 
depend is in their hands. But in order that 
this sovereign function shall be adequately 
performed it must be kept rigidly free from all 
inconsistent or contradictory duties or func- 
tions. That is where our nation has made its 
greatest mistake. Our legislature attempts not 
only to decide, but also to formulate. It is im- 
possible to do both properly. As a result they 
have impaired their royal function of decision. 
The man who puts forward a plan of his own 
disqualifies himself for acting as a judge be- 
tween it and other plans. In attempting to 
formulate the budget as well as to decide upon 
it, our Congress has ruined its power to hold 
the purse strings. When our ancestors spoke 
of “holding the purse strings of government” 
they meant that the people’s representatives 
were entrusted with the duty of closing the 
mouth of that purse. But the moment those 
representatives assume also the function of 
opening the purse they no longer are fit to close 
it. The moment that a member of Congress 
tries to get into the budget an appropriation 
in which he is interested, he loses all his power 
to prevent raids on the Treasury by other 
Congressmen. His usefulness as a critic of 
the budget is gone. 


SELF-IMPOSED RESTRICTIONS 


N EVERY other English-speaking govern- 

_ mentexcept ourown, the people’s representa- 
tivesin the legislature have imposed upon them- 
selves a self-denying ordinance which restricts or 
forbids items to be added to the budget while 
the budget is under discussion by the legisla- 
ture; in other words, to forbid the opening of 
the purse by the men who are entrusted with 
the duty of guarding the purse. The oldest 
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of these restrictions is the standing rule of the 
House of Commons, the oldest standing order 
of that body, adopted in 1713. It has been 
called “The great antiseptic of the English 
Constitution.” It exists in the British Domin- 
ions. It was adopted by the Southern Confed- 
eracy in 1861. It has recently been made a 
feature of many of our newer city charters. It 
is beginning to take its place in the Constitu- 
tions of our various states. It must be made 
the keystone of any real reform in our Congres- 
sional methods. 

Its necessity is made even greater in America 
by the fact that in our House of Representatives 
each member, by tenacious tradition, must 
reside in his district. Unlike the practice in the 
British House of Commons, he cannot be re- 
turned from another district. His political 
life, therefore, is dependent upon the favor of a 
single district. He is under a terrific pressure 
to please that district and to curry favor with 
it at the expense of the general treasury. This 
is a tremendous temptation to log-rolling; to 
that spirit of mutual accommodation between 
local interests which we see so often manifesting 
itself at the expense of the general welfare; 
the spirit that is responsible for our unnecessary 
army posts and navy yards; for our swollen 
river and harbor bills, for our unnecessary 
postoffices and other Federal buildings. Any 
national budget is doomed to failure which is 
not protected against such influences, and no 
budget will be adequately criticised in Congress 
unless it is so protected. 

Third: There must be subsequent investiga- 
tion by the legislature to see whether the plan 
of the budget has been faithfully carried out 
and the money which it has authorized faith- 
fully spent. 

The necessity of this is self-evident. The 
executive is the agent and servant of the 
legislature to carry out its policies. The 
budget, when adopted by the legislature, be- 
comes the expression of its financial policy. 
From being the proposition put forth by the 
executive it has become, as modified and 
adopted, the enacted will of Congress. The 
agent can be only kept true to his trust by rigid 
inspection and audit. The legislative master 
can only acquire the knowledge necessary to 
deal with future plans by finding out how the 
plan of last year has worked. For all of these 
reasons it is essential that there be established 
a rigid system of legislative inspection and 
criticism, through expert agents and auditors, 
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acting under the sole direction and in the sole 
interest of the Congress, who will keep Con- 
gress advised as to how former budgets have 
been carried out in time for its action, either 
by way of punishment or by way of criticism 
of the next budget. 

At present the committees of Congress 
spend practically the whole session in formula- 
ting the appropriation bills and they are rushed 
through in the last few days of the session 
with little time for debate and no time for the 
public to aquaint itself with what is being 
done with its money. But if the President 
in his address to Congress on its opening, read 
a prepared budget programme, the whole session 
would remain for public debate on it in Con- 
gress. The members of the Cabinet could be 
called upon the floor to explain the various 
items. The members of Congress would have 
time to study and criticise the programme 
and the press and public would have an oppor- 
tunity to form an intelligent opinion about the 
spending of the ever increasing sums which the 
public is now called upon to pay in taxes. 

For practical everyday purposes this is one 
of the most important features of the entire 
budget system, yet no such system now exists 
in our Government. 

Fourth: Finally, in order that these three 
successive steps in budget making shall be 
faithfully and intelligently carried out and be- 
come a permanent and effective part of our 
Government, something else is necessary. No 
budget system in any country is effective unless 
it is supported by an active and intelligent pub- 
lic opinion. There must exist in the Govern- 
ment and throughout the country what has 
been called a “Treasury conscience.” As in 
the case of all machinery of government, the 
effectiveness of a budget system rests in the 
last instance upon the support and interest of 
the people. 


USES FOR PUBLICITY 


ee an interest can only exist when there 
is publicity. It is the greatest fault of our 
present American fiscal machinery that its prin- 
cipal operations are smothered and hidden in 
the secrecy of committee rooms. The heads 
of the Executive Departments are only heard 
and questioned in private. On the other hand, 
the chief reason why the British system is 
effective is the publicity which is given the 
budget when it is formulated and published, 
and the fact that when it is presented to the 
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House of Commons the men who ask for the 
money and the men who criticise their request 
are all heard publicly on the floor of the House. 
It is the old contrast between visible and in- 
visible government. To insure publicity the 
budget must be treated so that, if necessary, 
it can be made an issue between the parties. 
Responsibility must be centred and publicity 
focused upon any officer of the government 
whose past record of spending the people’s 
money or whose present programme for spend- 
ing that money in the future will not stand 
scrutiny. Efforts at reform in our budget 
making are, in my opinion, thrown away un- 
less they provide for such adequate publicity 
throughout the process. 


OBJECTIONS AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES 


T IS sometimes suggested that our Govern- 
ment offers great structural difficulties to 
the introduction of a budget system. In 
particular two objections are often made:— 
First, that the budget system would give too 
much power to the executive; and second, it 
might result in a deadlock which our system 
of government would be unable to resolve. 

The first of these objections is that such a 
budget system would result in giving too much 
power to our already powerful executive and 
would enable him to dominate the legislature. 
People who make this objection are usually 
those who are impressed now with the immense 
power of the President and his ability to get the 
better of Congress in issues which arise between 
them. I think that their objection is based 
upon a complete misapprehension of what 
would really happen under a true budget sys- 
tem. I believe that it would have precisely 
the contrary effect from that which they fear. 
It is true that the President wields at present 
an immense power as against Congress and 
that on most issues with that body he is apt 
to win public support at its expense. But 
this fact arises mainly from the very evils to 
which the budget system would tend to put 
an end. The executive gets his present power 
with the people very largely out of the fact 
that the people have lost confidence in their 
representatives in the legislature. This loss 
of confidence is an unfortunate but unmis- 
takable fact in our history. At the beginning 
of our Government, when our people framed 
their various state constitutions, it used to be 
the fashion to speak of the legislature as the 
refuge of the people’s liberties, and our fore- 
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fathers used to demand in their constitutions 
that their legislatures should meet frequently 
in order to guard the liberties of the people. 
Of late years our confidence in them has so 
lessened that we have fallen into the habit of 
demanding in our recent constitutions that they 
shall not meet too often nor sit too long. The 
constitution of one of our states, the State 
of Maryland, still contains both of these in- 
consistent provisions, one adopted in 1776, 
and the other, in modern times; one calling 
upon the legislature to meet frequently and 
the other forbidding it to meet oftener than 
once in two years or to sit longer than ninety 
days. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE LEGISLATURES 


UR legislatures have lost the confidence 

of the people mainly because of the very 
detects in organization and function which | 
have tried to point out in the previous por- 
tions of this article. During the hundred and 
forty years that have elapsed since the foun- 
dation of our Government the American peo- 
ple have seen vast business organizations 
grow up in their country, railroads and 
other corporations, to which the legislature, 
with its secret methods and committee or- 
ganization, has proved an easy prey. When 
it came to a fight with a selfish trust the 
people have found that they could depend 
more upon the executive power and the 
courts to curb the dangers of that trust 
than they could upon the legislature. Simi- 
larly, when it came to the question of public 
finance, they have found that the executive 
generally represented the viewpoint of the 
people as a whole where the legislature or 
Congress represented merely an aggregation 
of selfish districts, each trying to get as much 
money as possible out of the Treasury. They 
have seen their governors regularly pruning 
down with the veto power swollen appropriation 
bills which had been passed by an improvident 
legislature. They have heard their President 
protesting against the extravagance of the 
“pork barrel” methods by which Congress 
was inflating the river and harbor and other 
appropriation bills. Naturally they have sided 
with the executive on these matters and they 
will side with him so long as the evils in legisla- 
tive organization continue. But the surest 
way to prevent such executive domination is 
to make it no Ionger necessary, by reforming the 
methods of our Congress. If Congress were so 
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reorganized as to diminish its vulnerability to 
local and selfish graft, people would no longer 
have to turn to the President for protection in 
matters where their natural protector should be 
the Congress. Its present false position has 
come from its own failure to hold the purse 
strings properly. By assuming the function 
of opening the purse it has surrendered its real 
birthright. In grasping for patronage it has 
yielded up real power. By taking away from 
it the function of proposing the budget and 
confining it to the function of deciding the 
budget, we should give to it real power as 
against the executive instead of taking it 
away. 

So long as Congress really holds the purse 
strings successful usurpation by the executive 
is unthinkable. The idea of the control by 
the people’s representatives over the executive 
in matters of finance is the most firmly rooted 
of our Anglo-Saxon traditions. Our English 
forefathers vindicated it by revolution against 
Charles I’s ship money in 1640, and our Ameri- 
can forefathers vindicated it against George 
III’s stamp tax in 1775. The only body that 
can impair that power of Congress is Congress 
itself. The creation of a true budget sustem 
would be the longest step which could be taken 
to protect Congress against its own self-be- 
trayal. It would be the longest step toward 
producing an effective control of the executive 
by Congress. As Mr. Taft once put it, “It 
would seriously limit the eligible list of cabinet 
officers,’—to the evident advantage of the 
country. It would probably eventually result 
in Congress establishing a very decided control 
over such cabinet officers, and it is hard to see 
how a cabinet ojficer whose administration 
had been seriously discredited by his appear- 
ance in the budget debate could continue to 
hold office. 


ANOTHER OBJECTION 


HE second objection that is sometimes 
advanced is in some respects the con- 
verse of the one just noted. Itis that under 
our system of a separate executive and legis- 
lature, each with fixed and independent terms 
which do not coincide with each other, the 
budget system might produce an impasse 
which could not be séttled by a reference to 
the people of the country. The President 
might obstinately persist in proposing a 
budget which the Congress might just as 
obstinately refuse to pass, and there would 
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then be no way for the people of the coun- 
try to decide between them. 

It is quite true that the budget system has 
hitherto reached its most perfect development 
in the parliamentary government. of Great 
Britain where the executive is a structural 
part of the legislature and is dependent upon 
the legislature for its continuance in power. 
It is also true that in our Government, with 
its fixed terms and separate branches, an im- 
passe is theoretically possible between the 
executive and the legislature, but an impasse 
is no more likely to occur in budget making 
than in other functions of government under 
our Constitution. Nor is it more likely than 
under present conditions. The appropriation 
bills failed in the last Congress. An impasse 
is possible either under a budget system or as 
we are at present. That is then not a valid 
objection. 


EASE OF ADOPTION 


HE budget, unlike many reforms, needs 

no constitutional amendment to become a 
part of our Federal Government. The Con- 
stitution has been so broad in its features and 
so wise in the flexibility of its machinery 
that the introduction of a remedy for our 
present chaotic condition is in the hands 
of any Congress that wishes to take the 
step. In that respect we are in a far bet- 
ter condition in our Federal Government 
than in the case of many of our states 
where constitutional amendments would be 
necessary in order to introduce the system. 
No obstacle exists but our own hesitation or 
ignorance. There is only needed the develop- 
ment of an intelligent interest in and grasp 
over a subject about which hitherto we have not 
thought at all. 

Nor would it be difficult, comparatively 
speaking, to bring our Government to the 
point of having the President prepare a budget 
and Congress criticise it. It will not be a diffi- 
cult matter to compel the executive to for- 
mulate a responsible budget or to provide 
the machinery by which Congress can audit 
the expenditures of the budget after they 
have been made. Public opinion has already 
reached an understanding of the situation 
which will require these steps in the immediate 
future. They are already provided for in 
some of the bills which have been introduced 
in the present Congress. Fortunately, in 
our Federal Government, the responsibility 


of supervision over all of the executive depart- 
ments is centred in the President and, unlike 
the governors in many of our states, whose 
power over the other executive branches of the 
state government is often very limited, the 
President is already vested with full and ample 
power to control the actions and estimates of 
his cabinet and their bureaus. It must be 
made his duty effectively to supervise and 
coérdinate the estimates of his departments 
and to consolidate them into an intelligent 
programme accompanied by the necessary 
statements by which that programme can be 
compared with past expenditures, and under- 
stood. He must be given the expert ma- 
chinery necessary to exercise this supervision. 
One of the bills introduced in Congress pro- 
poses that the budget shall be made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the ground that 
the President is too busy to attend to it. Such 
a proposition, I think, misapprehends both the 
real essence of the executive budget and the 
methods by which it would practically be 
created. Of course, the President would not 
do it all himself. He would not pass upon the 
infinite number of details which enter into it, 
but his power must be behind the budget and 
only his power will suffice. The budget must 
represent the programme of his administration 
and he must decide between the warring claims 
of the different executive departments, each 
insisting upon its demand for a larger appro- 
priation. Such a decision could never be 
effectively made by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury among his nine fellow colleagues. There- 
fore the appropriate solution, as it seems to me, 
is the creation of the necessary expert and 
clerical assistance who will serve as the ma- 
chinery with which the President renders 
easily and intelligently his decisions between 
the different departments. These expert as- 
sistants will prescribe the system of accounting 
and reporting which shall be employed by all 
the servants of the Government to facilitate 
budget making, will receive reports as rendered, 
compile them and analyze their contents so 
that the President can follow them conveniently 
and keep currently in touch with the conduct 
of administrative affairs; will investigate the 
manner in which the departments are organ- 
ized, their methods and needs, and standardize 
them where necessary, and, in short, insure 
that the propriety of their demands can be 
easily understood by the President. Many 
of these steps were actually instituted by Presi- 
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dent Taft’s Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency, and if that Commission had been 
maintained and if the system which it began 
had been carried on and perfected,we should 
now be in a fair way of having the machinery 
necessary for the formulation of a budget by 
the Executive. 

But the real nub of the difficulty will come 
in instituting a correct system in the Houses of 
Congress. There too the chief difficulty is 
not in the mere creation of proper machinery, 
radical as such a change must necessarily be. 
It is true that the whole committee system 
must be overhauled and committees organized 
upon a more appropriate basis for the new 
work. But there is nothing insuperable 
about that. Congress has often changed its 
committees and a clear grasp of the nature of 
the work to be performed would easily result 
in the creation of the proper committees with 
which to perform it. 


SUGGESTED BUDGET SYSTEMS 


OME of the budget proposals which are 
now being discussed end with such a 
reorganization of the committees of Congress. 
It is proposed that there be only one appropria- 
tion committee in each House with appropriate 
sub-committees covering the necessities of 
each of the executive departments, and that 
the House and Senate committees sit jointly 
so as to insure a comprehensive view of the 
subject matter of each year’s budget. It is 
proposed that a sharp distinction be maintained 
between the quasi administrative work of 
framing appropriation bills and the purely 
legislative work of framing ordinary laws. 
Each of these suggestions is valuable and 
embodies reforms which, in some form or 
other, must be instituted before we can have an 
adequate budget system. It is also generally 
recognized that some restriction must be 
put upon the introduction of new items of 
appropriation into the bills as they come 
through Congress so that they are at least 
not so much at the mercy of raiders as at pres- 
ent. All of which goes without saying. But 
in my opinion, no reform will be adequate or 
permanent which does not lay the foundation 
for the establishment of a “Treasury con- 
science,”’ not only in Congress but in the coun- 
try at large. Budget systems exist in some 
countries which contain nearly all of these 
proposed remedies and yet which are not 
effective. Publicity is the great antiseptic of 
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graft and unless we establish a system in whose 
operation the public will take an active interest, 
an interest which will keep their representa- 
tives in Congress prodded up in their zeal for 
the national Treasury, we cannot expect to 
stop log-rolling. Log-rolling is the great enemy, 
not only of our Treasury, but also of respon- 
sible government in this country. Without 
such publicity an executive budget might 
transfer much of the pressure which now comes 
upon Congressional committee rooms over to 
the White House, and although the President, 
as a national officer representing the entire 
country, would not be nearly so vulnerable to 
the pull and haul of local districts as the in- 
dividual Congressman is, nevertheless any 
such transfer might produce great evils. 
Therefore, | believe it to be essential that in 
each stage of the process there should be every 
possible provision made for open discussion 
and debate. There should be public hearings 
before the budget is finally framed by the 
executive; and after its transfer to Congress 
there should be not only the fullest debate but 
also an opportunity for the interrogation of the 
men who framed the budget. The head of 
each department should be obliged to defend 
his estimates upon the floor of the House. 
An indefensible river and harbor appropri- 
ation would have slim chance if the Secretary 
of War could be asked embarrassing questions 
about it in public. An indefensible postoffice 
would not get far if the Postmaster General 
could be called on for the figures of the postal 
business of that town or village. The vital 
reform necessary is to convince the average 
Congressman that the future success and 
effectiveness of himself and of his House de- 
pend upon power and not upon patronage; 
that it depends upon the control which he and 
his House effectively maintain over the policies 
of the country and the work of the executive 
and not upon his success in distributing favors 
to his district. No single step could be so 
effective to bring about that change of view as 
to give to the individual Congressman an 
opportunity to bring himself forward in the 
estimation of his constituents by an effective 
part in a budget debate. The present Prime 
Minister of England, the most powerful Min- 
ister of modern times, owes his prominence 
almost entirely to such a record in the House 
of Commons. His power in budget debate 
has surely and steadily raised him to his pre- 
sent commanding position. Under our system 
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he would have very likely achieved promi- 
nence as a successful purveyor of appropriation 
plums for the district of Carnarvon in Wales, 
for he is energetic and resourceful, but he could 
never have become a molder of great fiscal 
policies and the guide of the .executive pro- 
gramme of a nation. If the time ever comes 
when a courageous President demands a public 
hearing for his budget or a far-sighted House 
calls some cabinet officers upon the floor of that 
House and interrogates them as to their 
estimates, we may feel that responsible budget 
making is launched upon a road which is 
likely to be permanent. 


GROUNDS FOR ENCOURAGEMENT 


“THE problem of making this change in our 

fiscal methods is a great one but there is 
no reason for discouragement in facing it. 
It is a vital problem in the continuance of our 
life as a successful self-governing nation. For 
the very reason that it is vital it will be solved. 
During our period of national youth we have 
drifted into many of the irresponsible traits 
of youth besides carelessness in our fiscal 
affairs. But it has been a characteristic of 
the American people, when an emergency 
arose and a change became necessary, to meet 


the new requirement with the successful ability 


of a capable people. The same _ national 
attribute can be counted on to meet the pres- 
ent requirement. 

For some time signs have been multiplying 
to show the constantly increasing interest of 
the American people in this important ques- 
tion. Thirty or forty years ago the average 
American city government was pointed out 
by our critics as the conspicuous failure in 
American methods, but the last quarter of a 
century has brought an immense change in 
that situation. Our people have taken up and 
applied themselves to the problems of muni- 
cipal governments with such vigor and apti- 
tude and, as a general thing, such success, 
that the modern American city government, 
from being a by-word and a hissing, has be- 
come in many respects a workshop and lab- 
oratory not only for the solution of municipal 
problems of government but also for similar 
problems in the governments of our states and 
nation. Among other things, striking re- 
forms have been accomplished in the fiscal 
methods of our municipalities, and the first 
Steps toward the development of the budget 
system in America have taken place in our 


cities. For example, in 1906, there was intro- 
duced into the general charter which applies 
to cities of the second class of the State of New 
York a true executive budget system which 
contains the most important elements of such 
a system as I have outlined above. A bud- 
get is framed by a board of estimate under 
the presidency of the Mayor for final action 
by the legislative body of the city, the common 
council; and the common council, while it has 
the power to diminish or reject any of the 
items of the budget, cannot raise or introduce 
new items. A similar system exists in the 
City of New York with the interesting addi- 
tional feature that the heads of the adminis- 
trative departments of the city are entitled 
to seats in the common council with a right 
to participate in its discussions. | think it is 
not too much to say that the introduction of 
this important method of budget making, 
with the other attendant fiscal reforms which 
have followed it, has been the most effective 
step which has been taken to check the extra- 
vagance, if not bankruptcy, of many of our 
city governments and to introduce into them a 
sense of responsibility. 


A BUDGET FOR NEW YORK STATE 


GAIN in 1915, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion held in New York State drafted and 
recommended for adoption a constitutional 
amendment containing a true executive budget 
system. After full and careful debate this 
amendment was adopted by the Convention 
by a vote of 136 to 4; a very large majority 
of both Republicans and Democrats in the 
Convention voting for it. Upon the Gover- 
nor was imposed the duty, after public hearing, 
of revising the estimates of the various exe- 
cutive departments and framing them into a 
true budget which he presented to the legis- 
lature with a draft of an appropriation bill 
and attendant financial statements for com- 
parison. He and his depariments were given 
the right and placed under the duty to appear 
before the legislature in support of the budget 
and to answer inquiries relevant thereto. 
The legislature was restricted from increasing 
or adding to any of the items in the budget 
(except in minor items relating to the salaries 
and expenses of the legislature itself and of the 
judiciary). No other appropriations could 
be considered by the legislature until after 
the Governor’s budget was finally acted upon 
by both Hovies and any further appropria- 
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tions must be made by separate bills, each 
covering a single work or object. It was in- 
tended that the Comptroller should assist the 
legislature in the third step of budget making, 
viz., subsequent investigation as to how expen- 
ditures had been carried out and it was, there- 
fore, provided that the budget be submitted 
also to the Comptroller. 

This budget plank of the proposed New York 
constitution was unfortunately not submitted 
to the people as a separate proposition and it 
was rejected at the polls with the remainder 
of the constitution of which it formed a part. 
A year later, however, in the State of Mary- 
land it was made the basis for a budget plank 
which was submitted to the people of that 
state as a separate amendment. The Mary- 
land proposition contained the foregoing essen- 
tial features which | have enumerated with cer- 
tain minor changes and improvements sug- 
gested by further consideration, and it was 
adopted by the people of that state by a vote 
of more than two to one and is now in force. 
Subsequently the system has been introduced 
by statute in the states of Utah, Delaware, 
New Mexico, and Virginia. The systems in 
these states have been closely modeled upon 
that of Maryland. In Utah and New Mexico 
the legislature is forbidden to increase or add 
to the items as in Maryland; and in Delaware, 
New Mexico, and Virginia provision is made 
for hearing the Governor and the heads of 
departments before the legislature. In the 
states of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, and Ohio legislation 
has been enacted to the extent of imposing the 
duty of formulating the budget upon the exe- 
cutive, although they have not yet reached 
the step of restricting the powers of the legis- 
lature in handling the budget after it has been 
received. The mere recognition, however, 
that it is an executive function to frame the 
budget marks a long step forward in public 
opinion, when we realize for how long a time 
that function has been usurped by the legis- 
lature. In other states, such as California 
- and Tennessee, the function of framing the 
budget is handled by a board in which the 
Governor is either a member or over which he 
exercises a dominating influence, and in many 
other states under recent legislation steps have 
been taken to provide for the framing of a 
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budget by boards or commissions instead of 
by the legislature, thus marking a definite 
step forward out of a bad system. 


INCREASED INTEREST 


HE fact that these marked reforms have 

been taken so rapidly within the past five 
years indicates how rapidly a proper knowledge 
of the principles of financial legislation is sweep- 
ing through our country. It is a sure indica- 
tion that the log-rolling methods which have 
so long infected our Federal legislature will 
not be tolerated much longer. The necessity 
of reform in Congress has long been recognized 
by the most far-sighted members of that body 
itself. One of the most powerful arguments 
for the executive budget and for restrictions 
upon log-rolling in the House of Representa- 
tives was made before the New York Consti- 
tutional Convention by Mr. Fitzgerald, for 
many years the Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the House. During the 
past two years many of the most prominent 
business men in this nation have volunteered 
their services as “dollar-a-year” men to help 
along the war work being done by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. The acquaintance which 
these men have thus obtained of the unbusi- 
nesslike methods of our central Government 
may be surely counted on to react in the years 
to come in favor of reform in our governmental 
methods. They have seen millions of dollars 
wasted by our Government through its adher- 
ence to habits of incompetence which no 
business man would tolerate in his business 
for a day. Many of them are now going 
through the country preaching the necessity 
of a federal budget. It is now incumbent 
upon the private citizen to so master the ele- 
ments of the subject that he can insist that 
the steps taken shall be thorough and appro- 
priate; and that after the new machinery is 
introduced he can support it and uphold the 
hands of his Congressmen by taking an intelli- 
gent interest in the debates. Only in this 
way can we be sure of establishing the budget 
successfully and permanently. Only in this 
way can we create the necessary “Treasury 
conscience.” Only in this way can we insure 
that our fiscal methods of legislation become 
what they ought to be, the germ of a responsi- 
ble government in this country. 
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THE LIFE OF GENERAL PERSHING 


IX 


His Departure for Europe. The Reception Given Him in England. 
His Arrival in France. The Early Difficulties Faced by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The American Army Offered to Petain. The Meet- 
ing at Beauvais and Pershing’s Insistence on the Unified Command 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


T 11:15 on the morning of May 28th 

1917, ina downpour of rain, Major- 

General Pershing, dressed in civilian 

clothes, boarded the antiquated 

little ferry-boat that plies between 

Battery Park, New York City, and Governor’s 

Island. The Commander-in-Chief of the Amer- 

ican Expeditionary Force was on his way to the 

great World War. There were German spies 

and sequestered wireless stations in America, 

German submarines at sea: therefore, the secret 

departure. From Governor’s Island, a cutter 

carried him to the Baltic which he boarded in 

the channel. Shortly after 5 o’clock the vessel 

steamed out into the ocean and turned her bow 
toward war-torn Europe. 

It is safe to say that never before had a 
Commander-in-Chief departed for the scene 
of combat under the same conditions. It was 
on April 6th that America had declared war 
on the greatest and most malignant military 
organization that the world had ever seen. 
Now, fifty-two days later, the forerank of 
America’s military forces—a general and the 
small, tentative nucleus of a general staff— 
were bound overseas. Behind them lay their 
own country, in men and resources the might- 
iest on earth, but because of unpreparedness, 
impotent for immediate aggressive action; 
and none knew better than General Pershing 
the long months it would take America to 
shake off its impotency and acquire a crucially 
needed virility. Before them lay Europe with 
its long, shifting battle-lines where for ‘three 
bloody years the armies of France and England 
had held back the successive onrushes of the 
enemy. Pershing knew that he must ask the 
Allies to continue to hold those battle-lines for 
months—months that in all probability would 
stretch out into a year—so that in the shelter 


of their arms he could prepare an American — 


army whose striking power would be felt by 
the enemy. 

This was not a situation in which the mili- 
tary leader of a great nation would choose to 
find himself; but there were further conditions 
which were destined to make his situation 
more embarrassing, more trying. These con- 
ditions had shown their heads, so to speak, 
in the conferences that Pershing had _ held 
during his seventeen days’ stay in Washington 
previous to sailing. It was not, however, until 
he had been a month or two in Europe that 
these conditions gradually emerged and gave 
a full length view of themselves. Stated 
bluntly, the Allies wanted American man- 
power rather than an American army. 

The French Commission had come to Amer- 
ica, under Marshal Joffre. There was also 
an English Commission under General Bridges. 
At Washington there were conferences be- 
tween these distinguished foreigners and the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, General 
Pershing, and others. In detailing the mili- 
tary assistance that France would like to re- 
ceive from America, Marshal Joffre submitted 
what is known as the “Plan of Nivelle.”” This, 
in brief, was that America should not attempt 
to send her men overseas in units larger than 
the battalion, and that these battalions should 
go into French regiments, one American bat- 
talion and two French battalions to the regi- 
ment. This meant that the American troops 
would become integral parts of the French 
army and so remain until the end of the war. 
The British proposal was practically to the 
same effect, a certain proportion of the Amer- 
ican troops to be absorbed in the British army. 

There were some strong arguments to be 
urged in favor of this plan: America lacked 
that essential of a big army, a genera! staff; 
America had no trained soldiers, speaking in the 
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quantitative terms of the World War, and the 
quickest way to train its men would be to put 
them in small units with the battle-tried regi- 
ments of the Allies, association with veterans 
teaching the rules of the game much more 
rapidly than formal instruction in untutored 
masses; and France 
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eral had an hour’s talk with the King, after 
which the members of the staff were presented 
in turn. Monday, the General lunched with, 
the King and Queen at Buckingham Palace. 
There was a conference at the War Office, a 
conference with Lloyd George, an inspection 

of some of England’s 





and England were in 
sore need of trained 
men. 

But there were 
stronger arguments 
to be urged against 
the “Plan of Ni- 
velle.”” At the time, 
these arguments may 
have been urged, and 
quite properly so, 
from the American 
view point. But 
events proved that 
the decision against 
the “Plan of Ni- 
velle,” followed up in 
France by Pershing’s 
insistence for the 
creation and integ- 
rity of an American 
army, was one of the 
big factors that con- 
tributed to the final 
victory. 

An uneventful 
voyage, prolonged by 
the zig-zag course 
that was steered dur- 
ing the days of the 
submarine terror, 
broyght the Baltic in 
the river off Liver- 








war activities. The 
four days’ stay in 
England was brought 
to an end by a state 
dinner given by the 
British Government 
at Somerset House. 

Four o'clock the 
next morning, June 
13th, saw the Amer- 
ican officers stir. 
Before six, they were 
aboard a special train 
bound for Folkestone 
where they embarked 
on the mail-boat 
Invicta for Boulogne. 
The landing was 
made at the French 
port at 10 A.M. As 
the Invicta ap- 
proached, the land 
batteries boomed, 
sirens shrieked, a de- 
tachment of British 
troops that was be- 
ing transported to 
France on the mail- 
boat broke out in the 
rousing chorus of a 
popular air. Here at 
Boulogne, as at 
Liverpool, there was 
a guard of honor, 


pool, about midnight 
of June 7th. The 
vessel docked at 9:30 
the following morn- 


LANDING IN FRANCE 


General Pershing sailed for England May 28, 1917, and 
crossed to France on June, 13th, about two weeks before 
the first convoy of American troops landed at St. Nazaire 


a welcoming com- 
mittee. 
The French offi- 





ing. There was a 

guard of honor, and brief, simple ceremonies. A 
special train to which the Royal Coach was at- 
tached for General Pershing’s use, carried the 
AmericanofficerstoLondon. At Euston Station, 
they were welcomed by a small, distinguished 
gathering. There was no formal public demon- 
stration. The British Government gave a 
dinner that night, at the Savoy Hotel. The 
following morning, General Pershing and his 
staff went to Buckingham Palace. The Gen- 


cials told Pershing 
that they would like to delay his departure from 
Boulogne until such an hour that he would arrive 
in Paris when the great army of workers were 
pouring out of shops, offices, factories: it was the 
earnest wish that multitudinous Paris should 
have ocular proof that the big republic across the 
ocean was, at last, throwing her strength into 
the great struggle. So the American party rode 
around Boulogne, visited the barracks—then the 
special train—and Paris at 6:30 p.m! 
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THE WELCOME AT PARIS 
Showing a section of the enormous crowd that gathered to see Pershing upon his arrival at the Gare du Nord, Paris 


Waiting at the Gare du Nord was Marshal 
Joffre, and Ministers, and functionaries, and 
the Guard Republican Band, and gendarmes 
struggling with surging mob _ enthusiasm. 
Words of welcome from Marshal Joffre to 
General Pershing—then the gendarmes cleav- 
ing a narrow passage through the crowd—the 
motor cars carrying official guests and hosts, 
moving at snail’s pace along the appointed 
route to the Hotel Crillon—and multitudinous 
Paris filling the boulevards from house-front 
to house-front, filling balconies, filling win- 
dows overflowing on roofs—multitudinous Paris 
waving hats and handkerchiefs, cheering, 
throwing kisses and bouquets. The Figaro 
summed it up in a phrase; “Paris acclaimed 
General Pershing with the enthusiasm of its 
great moments.” , 

In this outburst of enthusiasm, Paris was 
voicing its expectation, and its sense of relief 
in that expectation. As the Figaro put it: “An 
army almost unlimited in numbers, similar tothe 
most powerful as to bravery and organization, 
will follow its chief and begin in two or three 
months to fight at the side of our troops.” 





Let us keep in mind this expectation of the 
French, while we watch the developments of 
the succeeding five or six months—the dis- 
illusionment, French requests, French insist- 
ence, Pershing’s refusals and requests, Per- 
shing’s insistence: all these things are neces- 
sary parts of the background against which 
we must see Pershing’s character if we are to 
see it in its true proportions. 

The nations had grave business in hand 
during those days: the hospitalities, the for- 
malities were few. There were two or three 
formal dinners; a visit was made to Napoleon’s 
tomb; there was a review of French troops; 
a wreath was placed on Lafayette’s tomb, and 
on July ath, a short address made there. 

A great deal of interest has since centred 
cn the brief ceremonies at Lafayette’s tomb 
on July 4th, for it was from these ceremonies 
that the world got that phrase, “Lafayette, 
we are here,” one of the most felicitous phrases 
in the history of public addresses. The facts, 
so far as I can ascertain them, are as follows: 
Colonel Charles E. Stanton was designated 
by General Pershing to make the address at 
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“LAFAYETTE, WE ARE HERE!” 
A picture taken on the occasion of Pershing’s speech at the tomb of Lafayette, shortly after his arrival in France 


the tomb. When the Colonel had finished 
M. Painlevé, Minister of War, whispered: 

“Aren’t you going to say something?” 

“| hadn’t anticipated doing it.” 

“You must say something: the people 
expect it.” 

So General Pershing stepped forward, and, 
prompted by the spirit of the moment, made 
a few brief remarks. 

Surrounded by the leaders of France, and by 
men wounded in the battles that had stemmed 
the advance of the Germans he spoke simply 
and briefly. And in commemoration of that 
simple speech the French Government has re- 
cently presented to him a bronze tablet on 
which are engraved the words he is credited 
with having said, “Lafayette, we are here!” 

The second day after his arrival in France, 
Pershing settled himself into the harness. 
Temporary headquarters were opened in two 
private houses in the Rue de Constantine 
(the office of the Commander-in-Chief was in 
the corner house, No. 31). There were con- 
ferences with French generals, with French 
statesmen, with English generals, 


English 


statesmen, with financiers, American diplo- 
mats who chanced to be in Paris, with educa- 
tors, correspondents, Red Cross, and other 
charity workers. The number and variety 
of people who had reason to see Pershing were 
amazing. 

There were trips to the French front, to 
the British front, trips to inspect harbors, 
railroad facilities, buildings for hospitals, 
camp sites. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Force had now had an opportun- 
ity to become acquainted with the situation 
in which July, 1917, found the Allies. That 
situation was bad, critically bad. It was so 
stated by the Allied leaders. 

The official French estimate of the German 
divisions on the various fronts on June 30, 
1917, Was: 

155 divisions 

77 divisions 
. 2divisions 
234 


The Americans never knew the exact battle- 


Western front . 
Russo-Roumanian front 
Balkan front 


Total German divisions 
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line strength of any of the Allies. The British 
usually talked of “rations” strength which 
meant the total number they were feeding, and 
the French of “ mobilization”’ strength which 
meant the total number mobilized. From 
a map that the French gave the Americans, 
showing the Western front, in June, 1917, 
the following estimates have been made: 


French Infantry 108 a 
Cavalry 7 (115 divisions 
iti “Infant ) oe 
— Cavalry “ 63 divisions 
Belgian Infantry 6 — 
Cavalry : 7 divisions 
Total Allied Divisions . 185 


Well informed opinion believed the Allies 
to have a numerical superiority on the 
Western front of about twenty per cent. 

With this superiority, the Allies, in April, 
had undertaken an offensive on a large scale. 
The losses had been staggering; the gains, 
nothing. The French attack at Chemin-des- 
Dames was the most unfortunate of these 
operations. The French had attempted to go 
through the German line; their losses were 
reported as 25,000 killed and 95,coo wounded ; 
and the German line had remained unbroken. 
The morale of the French army went to 
pieces, the army itself seemed in danger of 
going to pieces, there were mutinies that the 
firing squad had to quell. Politicians were 
meddling in army matters. General Nivelle 
nad to go; Pétain was put in his place. 
Discouragement ran like wildfire through 
the civilian population. There were com- 
plaints of the cost of the war, distrust of 
many of the French political and military 
leaders. 

England, too, was in a critical condition. 
Though her army had not as yet lost its ag- 
gressiveness, there had been tremendously 
heavy losses with no equivalent impression on 
the enemy’s lines. Moreover, England had en- 
dangered her dominant position in the financial 
world; but, more serious still, the submarine 
war had brought about a critical shortage of 
food and other materialsk—England’s very 
existence seemed threatened. Germany had 
begun unrestricted submarine warfare on 
February 1, 1917; and the seriousness of 
this method of attack, is shown by the fact 
that by June 30th, more than three and one 
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Immediately after our entrance into the war Marshal Joffre 
visited America, and advocated the prompt expedition of 
American troops to be brigaded with the French and British 


quarter million tons of -shipping had been 
sunk, 

French and English numerical superiority 
on the Western front during the last half of 
1916 and the first half of 1917 had proven 
insufficient to break down the German strength. 
There was no reason to believe that the French 
and British could increase their armed strength, 
it was more than doubtful that they could 
maintain that strength. On the other hand, 
Germany, with the end of Russia in sight, 
and with the elimination of Italy among the 
possibilities, could look forward to bringing 
her whole weight against France and England 
in the spring of 1918. 

Allied leaders, both military and civilian, 
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expressed the desire that 
the American troops should 
become permanent parts 
of their armies, Pershing 
knew that that would be 
the inevitable result of the 
acceptance of their plans; he 
knew that if the American 
troops went into the Allied 
armies as battalions, for any- 
thing other than a short 
period of training, it would 
be impossible to develop 
American regimental com- 
manders, divisional staffs, 
corps staffs, army staffs, 
General Staff, and anAmeri- 
can system of supply, and 
that without the develop- 
ment of these, it would be 
impossible to create an 
American army. To put 
the matter baldly, the 
American Expeditionary 
Force would have become 
simply an organization to 
supply replacement troops 
for the Allied armies; 
America, a recruiting ground 
for France and England. 
From the very first, Per- 
shing’s decision was against 
anything that would operate 








MARSHAL FOCH AND GENERAL PERSHING 
Taken at Chaumont, where were located the head- 


quarters of the American Expeditionary 


feared that Germany would be able to force a 
decision unless there was immediate and power- 
ful aid from America. 

The question that confronted Pershing was 
how this American aid should be given. As | 
have said, both the French and British had 
already presented their plans—that the Amer- 
ican troops should enter the regiments of the 
Allies in battalions. Having seen conditions, 
Pershing could not question that the Allied need 
of fresh troops was immediate. Furthermore, 
as a soldier, he knew that the quickest way 
to convert raw troops into efficient soldiers 
would be to put them, in small units, with 
veterans. Appreciating these facts, there were 
many Americans who urged Pershing to accept 
the French and British plans. 

But, though neither of the Allies had openly 


adversely to the formation 
of an American army. He 
had seen years of service 
with the American soldier— 
he knew the breed; he had an absolute faith in 
his effectiveness. Pershing believed that the 
greatest contribution to the Allied cause would 
be the development of an American army. He 
was stubborn in this belief, and he had need to 
be stubborn, but he was not stubborn to the 
point of narrowness: when the great German 
drive in the spring of 1918 developed one crisis, 
and then another, he voluntarily let his troops 
go into the armies of the Allies. 

Looking back, now that the stress of those 
awful days is over, the decision seems obvious. 
But, if we are to put a proper value upon this 
decision in estimating Pershing’s character, 
we must remember that the pressure of zm- 
mediate events strongly tended toward an ac- 
ceptance of the French and British plans. Had 
the enemy launched an attack, and had that 
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attack been successful, 
Pershing would have been 
universally condemned for 
his refusal to strengthen the 
Allied armies with his men. 
The far-seeing plan that 
defies immediate conditions, 
only receives popular ap- 
proval when the course of 
events has justified it. 

The bigness of the prob- 
lem, the bigness of Per- 
shing’s solution of it, can 
be judged from this fact: 
Pershing had not been long 
in France when he decided 
that the plans for the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force 
should be made on such a 
scale that, if necessary, it 
could carry on the war. 
While he did not expect it, 
yet he believed it was 
possible that France might 
fall out, that England might 
fall out. Therefore, every- 
thing must be planned so 
that America could carry on 
the warsingle-handed. That 
Pershing was justified in 
believing either or both of 
these eventualities to have 
been among the possibilities 
of the future, the smashing 
German offensive of March- 
July, 1918, gave proof—the 
British were quickly rolled 
back over hard-won territory almost to the 
doors of Amiens, a gap 4o kilometers wide 
opened between the French and British lines, 
the way to the sea open to the enemy, the 
French line forced back to within 70 kilometers 
of Paris, and the capital of the French nation 
on the point of being evacuated to the Boche. 
Blackest pessimism prevailed: anything, even 
—" of the Allied defensive, was then pos- 
sible. 

. Just how big Pershing saw America’s task 
in the World War, is evidenced by the cable- 
gram that he sent to the Secretary of War, 
on July 15, 1917, less than a month after his 
arrival in France. Here are two extracts: 

“Plans should contemplate sending over 
at least one million men by next May.” 
“Plans for the future should be based, 
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WITH PREMIER CLEMENCEAU 


On the occasion of a visit by Clemenceau and Tar- 
dieu to the American headquarters at Chaumont 


especially in reference. to the manufacture, etc., 
of artillery, aviation, and other material, on 
three times this force, i.e., at least three mil- 
lion men. Such a programme of construction 
should be completed within two years.” 
Pershing expected this programme to dove- 
tail into the World War, thus wise: The Allies 
would hold the battle-lines during the cam- 
paign months of 1917. He believed that this 
was possible, for Germany was obviously re- 
maining on the defensive on the Western front, 
concentrating her activities on the Eastern 
front, aiming at the elimination of Russia 
as a fighting factor. By the spring of 1918, 
America with an army of a million men, would 
take over a sector, and begin joint operations 
with the Allies. If these operations of 1918, 
failed to reduce the enemy, then by the spring 
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of 1919, the Americans would have an addi- 
tional three million men to put in action and 
could begin a great sweeping offensive, in co- 
operation with the French and British if they 
were still aggressive forces in the war, but 
without either or both of them if, meanwhile, 
one or both had 
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initiative. Manifestly the German was well 
content to keep the war from his own 
frontiers. 

“The English naturally desired to keep their 
forces next the Channel; in this way they im- 
mediately covered their ports in France and re- 

duced their lines 





dropped out. 

The troop _pro- 
gramme having been 
made, the question 
was: Where should 
the American army 
operate? The British 
army had developed 
their huge system 


near the English 
Channel. These 
ports were, conse- 


quently not open for 
our use. It required 
careful consideration 
to determine the 
correct answer. 

By the endof July, 
1917,' the decision 
had been made: 
Lorraine should be 
the field of opera- 
tions for the A.E.F. 
The decision was 
made by General Per- 
shing in consultation 
with his staff, then 
submitted at a con- 
ference of the Allied 
commanders, and by 
them approved. 

The reasons which 
led to this decision, 
are thus outlined in 
“Notes on Opera- 











of communication. 
French ports are 
notoriously poorand, 
while a few hundred 
thousand additional 
men might be 
supplied through 
the Channel ports, 
those ports were 
already more or less 
congested with Eng- 
lish shipping. Then, 
too, if we attempted 
to use the same 
ports as the British, 
an inevitable coh- 
gestion of lines of 
communication 
would follow. 
“Turning for a 
moment to the 
question of employ- 
ing the additional 
combat troops that 
America could fur- 
nish it is apparent 
that the Briey Basin 
to the west of Metz, 
the coal regions to 
the east of Metz, 
the vital railroad 
communications in 
the same _ regions, 
and the fortress 
itself kore much the 








same importance to 
the German cause 
as did Paris and 


tions” prepared by 
the Chief of the 
' Operations Section, 


GENERAL PERSHING DECORATED BY THE FRENCH 


The General after having received the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honor near his headquarters at Chaumont 





General Staff: 

“The course of the war as fixed by the opera- 
tions of August and September, 1914, had kept 
themassesof both sides tothe west of the Woevre. 
The overshadowing importance of Paris and the 
Channel ports to the cause of the Allies kept the 
Allied masses to the west of the Woevre as long 
as the German chose to keep his masses there, or 
until the Allies could muster such a superiority 
as would enable them to regain complete 


the Channel ports to 
that of the Allies. True this importance of the 
regions on either side of Metz to the Ger- 
man could only be turned to the advantage 
of the Allies by a powerful offensive, but such 
an offensive would not, only relieve any 
enemy pressure in the north of France but, 
if successful, might also be expected to free the 
whole of northern France as a minimum result 
—and it was precisely a successful offensive 
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in which millions of Americans should partici- 
pate to which the Commander-in-Chief looked 
forward. Now, while the Channel ports were 
congested, the French ports farther south were 
not being used to capacity, and investigation 
showed that this capacity could be largely 
increased. If, then, the railroad communica- 
tions were suitable it was natural that our 
eventual theatre of operations should be chosen 
in Lorraine with our base ports those of south- 
western France. The map showed adequate 
railroad facilities, and investigation showed 
that our lines of communication would not 
materially interfere with those necessary to 
the French masses in the north.” 

The area included between Tours, Orleans, 
Montargis, Bourges, and Chateauroux, was 
chosen as the place where the main depots of 
supply should be located. This district was a 
safe distance behind the battle-lines, even 
should the enemy succeed in forcing them 
forward for a considerable distance. It was 
crossed by railways running from the ports of 
tthe Mediterranean and from the Atlantic 
ports south of Brest, not only to the Lorraine 
region, but also to Paris and to the Channel. 
Considering the then existing Western front 
as the arc of a circle, the centre of this arc was 
the area chosen for the main supply depots 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. We 
here see another instance of Pershing’s pre- 
cautionary foresight: It was his view that 
when the American army was once organized, 
it should be able to stop any offensive any- 
where along the line, that no matter where 
it might be necessary for it to fight, its supply 
system should be able to function with the 
least possible delay and inconvenience. 

The same principle led to the selection of 
Chaumont as the location of American General 
Headquarters—G.H.Q. as it was always re- 
ferred to in the army. The Americans were 
to operate somewhere between Belfort and 
the Argonne; and Chaumont is the centre of 
the smaller arc formed by this section of the 
battle-line. 

The American G.H.Q. was transferred from 
the Rue de Constantine, Paris, to Chaumont 
on August 31, 1917. There now happened 
a thing, very smail in itself, but which pleased 
Pershing very much and which he enjoys re- 
calling. The Commander-in-Chief and one 
of his aides were travelling to Chaumont by 
motor car. They had got off the direct road. 
Just outside a little village, a punctured tire 


held them up. A very good looking, rather 
portly lady of middle age walked by. Pershing 
had been seated on the grass by the roadside, 
watching the repair of the tire. He stood up: 
“Good afternoon, Madame,” said he, in 
French. “Can you tell me where the road 
we’re on, leads?’”’ She gave the Commander- 
in-Chief a quick glance. “Yes, Monsieur,” 
she replied, ‘‘it leads to Berlin.” 

Another story is told of Pershing and those 
flying motor trips between Paris and Chau- 
mont. One evening, a stop was made by the 
roadside for supper. The basket was got out 
of the motor car and the Commander-in-Chief 
and the three or four officers who were with 
him, seated themselves on the grass. From 
a section-house, about seventy-five yards away, 
came a little boy and girl. Those were the 
days when France had none too much to eat. 
Standing a few yards off, the two toddlers 
watched with hungry eyes the ‘supper of the 
American officers. Pershing offered them 
some sandwiches. They were coaxed out of 
their shyness and joined the circle. Other 
children came from the section-house: there 
was a big family of them, and, one-by-one, 
they were added to the supper-party. The 
last to join was the oldest, a lad of fourteen. 
He looked at Pershing and his eyes widened. 

“C’est Général Pershing,” he whispered to 
his brothers and sisters, and ran back to the 
section-house. 

The father and mother now came out. 
They bowed and expressed their thanks for 
“the honor that had been done their humble 
home.”’ Once more on the road for Chaumont, 
Pershing gave his orderly a standing order that 
there should always be a box of candy or cake 
or some similar thing to present to the children, 
and unless minutes were vitally important, 
the stop at the section-house thereafter be- 
came an invariable item in the run of the C- 
in-C’s car.from Chaumont to Paris. 

Immediately upon Pershing’s arrival in 
France there were many problems that pressed 
for solution, problems that had to be worked 
out before there could be a great American 
army in the World War. One of the first, one 
of the most important, one of the most difficult 
of these problems, was the creation of a general 
staff. To the person unacquainted with the 
organization and functioning of great armies, 
that phrase, “a general staff,” is meaningless. 
A general staff may be described as the brains 
and nerve system of anarmy. It is that which 
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makes it possible for hundreds of thousands of 
men to be brought together, and, instead of 
being a mob, welded into a homogeneous entity. 
A general staff is the organization through 
which the Commander-in-Chief directs an 
army. It studies strategy, makes _battle- 
plans, works out system so that every vast 
detail will dovetail with every other vast detail, 
the system that means that any army will be 
supplied with transportation, food, clothing, 
ordnance, ammunition, medical supplies, hos- 
pital accommodations. 

To get some idea of the vastness of the 
difficulties of this work, let us begin with the 
fact that a single division (26,000 men) re- 
quires the equivalent of 25 French railway 
cars to supply its normal daily consumption. 
But when there is battle these troops them- 
selves must be shifted, concentrated, manoeu- 
vred. It requires 50 trains, 50 cars to the 
train, to transport a division. Not only must 
its normal supplies be brought up {though the 
division may have received sudden orders for 
a quick move, its supplies must none the less 
reach it) but vast quantities of ammunition, 
of ordnance, must be hastened forward, fresh 
troops must be brought in to support a threat- 
ened portion of the front, troops must be trans- 
ferred from one portion of the line to another, 
and the wounded must be transported back to 
the hospitals. 

For a general staff to be efficient, it must be 
in immediate touch with all the manifold ac- 
tivities that it is directing. Since one man 
can attend only to a certain amount of detail, 
it is necessary for a general staff to be divided 
into sections, and each section into sub-sections. 
Between all of these, both sections and sub- 
sections, there must be closest codperation, 
immediate coérdination. 

A general staff may be likened to the govern- 
ing force in a great corporation, except for 
these two big differences: first, no corporation, 
not the biggest in the world, numbers as many 
employees as there were soldiers and workers 
in the American Expeditionary Forces: second, 
and more important, every corporation has a 
standardized job to perform (if it is a railroad, 
for instance, it runs a certain number of trains 
over a certain amount of trackage), but the 
work of the general staff of an army in battle, 
can never be standardized; its daily work is to 
meet emergencies. 

An efficient general staff of a great army is 
undoubtedly the finest example of organized 
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human endeavor that the world has produced. 
It was the absence of an efficient general staff 
that caused the quick collapse of the French 
defence in 1870. Since that costly object lesson, 
the French have been building up, perfecting, 
a general staff. Germany had an excellent 
general staff in 1870, and Germany since has 
given much attention to perfecting it in every 
detail. One of the prime objects of the vast 
army manoeuvres that the European nations 
hold, is to give the general staff actual exper- 
ience in the practical handling of large bodies 
of soldiers. It was the splendid efficiency of 
the German general staff that gave the Central 
Powers such tremendous striking power in the 
World War; large numbers of troops with all 
the necessary artillery, etc., could be quickly 
concentrated for a battering-ram drive on one 
section of the Allied line, and then as quickly 
shifted for a like drive on another section. 

Since the close of the Civil War, the largest 
body of men that the United States ever gath- 
ered into one operating unit was the Punitive 
Expedition into Mexico. That body, all told, 
would just about make up a single division 
in the World War. The average experience 
of our highest officers in the Regular Army 
was in the command of regiments. We held 
no manoeuvres as manoeuvres are known in 
Europe. Our officers had made a study of 
general staff organization, but it was all theory 
that had not been put to the test of practice. 

This was one reason why Germany looked 
with scorn upon any possible American military 
effort; it was one more reason why both. the 
French and British thought American troops 
should become parts of their armies. 

Once, in the early days of the A. E. F., when 
Pershing was talking of the organization of an 
American army,»a high French officer said: 

“But you have no general staff. And it 
takes thirty years to organize a general staff.” 

“It never took America thirty years to do 
anything,” was the characteristic reply. 

There could be no greater, more convincing 
testimonial to Pershing’s executive ability, 
to his genius for organization than the rapidity 
with which he built up his general staff. In 
little more than a year after Pershing landed 
in France, his general staff was functioning 
under the strain of the most difficult campaign 
of the World War. The Meuse-Argonne is 
history’s justification of Pershing’s confidence. 

The C-in-C’s requests for officers from the 
United States were strictly limited to those 
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whom he wanted to do staff work, officers that 
he knew were experts in certain lines. He 
might send a list of 40 names and out of this 
40 get 25. The answer would be returned that 
the others were needed for work in the United 
States. As the news came to the various posts 
that “Pershing has sent for so-and-so,’ the 
impression got about that Pershing was picking 
all the officers for the A. E. F. Pershing had 
no more to do with the selection of the officers 
of the regiments and divisions than he had 
with the selection of the enlisted men who com- 
posed them. Regiments and divisions were 
made up, complete, in the United States. It 
was not until after the arrival in France, not 
until he had seen the officers handling their 
men, that he made and unmade them. Of the 
careers in the World War that were brought to 
an end in the “canning station” at Blois, some 
got as far as the battle-line, some got no farther 
than the training areas. 

Another big problem that Pershing realized 
pressed for immediate solution was that re- 
presented by the business side of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. There was a great need 
for large quantities of materials of all kinds; 
shipping was limited; it became increasingly 
apparent that it would be necessary to pur- 
chase a-large proportion of these materials 
in Europe. Under the law, the Quarter- 
master Corps, the Medical Corps, the Engineer 
Corps, the Signal Corps, the Air Service, the 
Ordnance Department, the Motor Transport 
Corps, the Chemical Warfare Service, etc., 
each had the right of individual purchase to 
meet its individual needs. After three years 
of war, the supplies in the available markets 
were very limited. When these various ser- 
vices of the American Army with their huge 
demands entered these depleted markets, the 
result was inevitable—there was competition, 
a rise in prices, market conditions that were 
already disordered became chaotic. 

Pershing did not wait to ask Congress to 
amend the law. That would have meant 
fatal delay. With his customary directness, 
and an ingenuity for commercial organization 
unexpected in a soldier, he devised a purchasing 
board: this board was to be made up of the 
heads of the various services, each making 
the purchases for his own service, as the law 
required, and with the funds that Congress 
had granted him for that purpose; but in charge 
of the board there was to be a head, appointed 
by General Pershing, and purchases could 


only be made when he approved of them. Thus, 
while each service was represented by an officer 
intimately acquainted with its needs, the pur- 
chasing for the A. E. F., was codrdinated, was 
brought together as one big business proposi- 
tion. Competition was eliminated, prices re- 
duced, and no one service allowed to overstock 
at the expense of another service. 

In a memorandum, Pershing submitted this 
business proposal to a Board of Officers con- 
vened for the purpose. These officers decided 
against the proposal. 

It is one of Pershing’s characteristics that 
he likes to hear opinions, whether they agree 
or disagree with his ideas. If an objection 
strikes him as sound, he has no hesitancy in 
changing his mind; if an objection does not 
strike him as sound, neither has he any hes- 
itancy in sticking to his original conclusion. 

The conclusions of the Board of Officers 
did not convince him. On August 29, 1917, 
he issued an order establishing the General 
Purchasing Board and appointing a General 
Purchasing Agent for the A. E. F. Some 
conception of the immensity of the business 
activities of this Board can be obtained from 
these figures: from June, 1917, to December, 
1918, material aggregating 17,868,331 tons, 
was brought together in France for the use of 
the A. E. F.; of this total, 7,675,410 tons were 
brought as trans-Atlantic cargo and unloaded 
in France, and 10,192,921 tons were purchased 
in Europe. . 

This codrdination of the business activities 
of the A. E. F. not only made for economy, 
for speed, for the best utilization of available 
supplies, but it also created a central authority 
that could negotiate not only with the French 
Government, but also with the governments 
of neutral nations. The economic, the di- 
plomatic complications in which many of these 
negotiations were involved, could only have 
been untangled by a strong central authority. 

It is a deep-seated trait of human nature to 
cling to established rights and privileges. The 
right to purchase, by the heads of the various 
services of the United States Army, was an 
old prerogative. The creation of the General 
Purchasing Board was an invasion of this 
prerogative. The majority of those whom the 
order affected, accepted it and played their 
part under it efficiently. But there were those 
who resented it, who rebelled. Pershing simply 
removed them from their jobs and sent them 
back to America. He believed that the only 
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AMERICAN OPERATED RAILROADS IN FRANCE 
Using the west coast ports through which we handled most of our 
men and supplies, it was found necessary to take over railroads that 
crossed France from the coast to the big supply bases near the front 


way to win the war was to have efficient organ- 
ization, and that the only way to have efficient 
organization was to have a central authority. 
He applied the same principle to the army in 
the field, to the Service of Supply: The control 
of the General Staff must be absolute; if a man 
could not subordinate himself to this control, 
he had to go. Pershing was inexorable in 
carrying out this policy. He knew that it was 
a policy that would make him enemies; but, 
more important, he knew it was a policy that 
would make for efficiency. 

Despite the fact that Marshal Joffre had 
been told, when he was in Washington, that 
the “Plan of Nivelle’” would not be accepted 
by the United States, when the First Division 
landed in France, the Americans discovered 
that the French had their plans already ar- 


ranged for training it. A French division was 
immediately put with the First Division, and 
the Americans were shown how, according to 
the French theory, they ought to fight. 

The French, and the British as well, had 
settled down to trench warfare; they looked 
upon the hand grenade as the chief weapon 
of the infantryman; they believed in limited 
objectives, in a war of position. 

The American theory of war was diametric- 
ally opposed to this. The Americans believed 
that the rifle was the chief weapon of the 
infantryman, they believed in open battle, in 
a war of movement. 

The Americans wanted the American troops 
trained according to the American theory. 
The French laughed at them; they said that the 
rifle was an obsolete weapon, and that there 











would be no such thing as a war of movement 
in the struggle with Germany. There were 
many officers in the armies of the Allies who 
believed the Hun, in his great system of 
trenches, to be invincible, who believed that 
the best the Allies could do would be to hold 
the line, to bring the war to an end in a stale- 
mate. 

As additional divisions arrived from America, 
they too were taken in hand by the French 
for training. It was apparent that the French 
regarded this as a practice that was to continue 
throughout the war. Moreover, it was also 
apparent that they believed that the Americans 
when trained, would go into~the trenches 
brigaded with the French, under the command 
of French divisional officers. 

The situation for Pershing was one of the 
utmost difficulty. He was unalterable in his 
decision that there should be an American 
army at the earliest possible moment and that 
this army should be trained according to the 
American theory of making war; but while that 
army was being organized and trained, he had 
to ask France and England to continue to hold 
the battle-lines as they had already done for 
three cruel years, he had to ask the assistance 
of the French Government in negotiating the 
purchase of much-needed supplies, he had to 
secure from the French army ordnance, am- 
munition; airplanes, etc., which he knew Ameri- 
can arsenals and factories could not produce 
in time for a 1918 offensive, he had to negotiate 
with the French Government for the use of 
railways, docks, barracks, etc. All these things 
he had to ask of the French, but when the 
French asked to use our troops, he had to say— 
no, he was keeping them so that he could organ- 
ize an American army. 

Now let us see how the French—and Per- 
shing—saw this American army developing 
during these months. It was on July 1, 1917, 
that Pershing had sent the cablegram asking 
for an army of a million men in France by May, 
1918. On November st, four months after the 
cablegram had been sent and almost seven 
months after we had declared war, there were 
barely a hundred thousand American soldiers 
in France. | 

In gauging the pressure of events upon 
Pershing during the last half of 1917, we must 
not forget that it was during this black period 
that Russia collapsed, releasing many German 
divisions for other offensives, and that Italy, 
before an Austro-German drive of amazing 
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power, almost collapsed. Everyone felt that the 
great German blow would fall on the Western 
front in the spring of 1918. 

This was the period that saw a good deal 
of criticism of the Americans, criticism that 


naturally centred on their leader. A subtle 
propaganda was started against Pershing. 
It spread from Paris and London to America, 
particularly to Washington. The gist of it 
was that Pershing was not getting along with 
the leaders of the Allies, that he would not 
unite with them for codrdinated action. From 
Americans, both at home and abroad, there also 
came criticism. This was chiefly to the effect 
that month after month was slipping by, but 
that our soldiers were doing no fighting. 

Toward the end of 1917, there came another 
pressing request to Pershing, for the use of 
American troops. It came from the British. 
A division, according to the British army 
regulations, is made up of 12 battalions. But 
their losses had been so great that, by the end 
of 1917, there were only about 9 battalions 
to the division. Their own supply of man- . 
power, they said, was exhausted. They wanted 
Pershing to let them have 150 battalions 
(1,000 men to the battalion) so that they could 
bring their divisions up to normal strength. 
These American battalions were to be incor- 
porated in the British regiments. If Pershing 
would let the British have these 150 battalions, 
they (the British) would supply the shipping 
to transport them overseas. 

In judging this proposition, we must re- 
member that shipping was at a tremendous 
premium in those days, that Great Britain 
needed every ship to keep her army supplied, 
to keep herself from starvation. To see the 
proposition as Pershing saw it: America was 
lamentably behind in her oversea troop pro- 
gramme because of lack of shipping, here was 
an opportunity to secure transportation for 
150,000 troops, and the Boche was going to make 
a great drive in the spring. 

Pershing’s courage, tact, and patience are 
shown by the way he handled this proposition. 
It was discussed at length at a number of con- 
ferences, and the great need of the British, 
made them rather insistent upon its acceptance. 
The matter was first brought up in December, 
1917. Pershing talked it over with Haig 
during a visit to the latter’s headquarters on 
December 28th. There were discussions at 
meetings during the weeks that followed, the 
question being brought to a head at the con- 
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ference at Versailles on January 29th. Present 
at this conference were Lloyd George, Generals 
Robertson, Haig, and Wilson, Lord Milner, 
and Generals Pershing and Bliss. The British 
urged their great need of men, and the expected 
German drive. Pershing stated that the only 
way for the American army, or for any other 
army, to be efficient, was for it to develop a 
strong national spirit, a strong national pride, 
and that this could not be done unless the 
soldiers fought under their own officers and 
under their own flag. Pershing also stated 
that for the Allies to win the war, it was neces- 
sary that America should throw her full 
strength—military, industrial, and financial— 
—into the struggle, and that he knew that 
America would not do this unless there was 
the inspiration of an American army in the 
field. He also stated in unequivocal language 
that he would consent to nothing that looked 
toward the permanent incorporation of Amer- 
ican troops in either the French or British 
armies; but that, to meet the expected spring 
crisis, he would approve of the British trans- 
porting six American divisions which would go 
in training in the area behind the British lines, 
and which in case of grave emergency could be 
thrown into the British lines. We get an 
illuminating side-light on the Allied attitude 
toward American troops, and their use in the 
war, from the fact that the conference decided 
to continue the discussion the next day. 

The following morning, before the confer- 
ence, Lloyd George told Pershing that the 
objections which Pershing had presented on 
the previous day to the amalgamation scheme, 
and also the proposition he had submitted 
were absolutely sound. Lloyd George said 
that he had made this statement to the other 
members of the conference after Pershing had 
left the room the day before. Lloyd George 
and General Maurice signed the memorandum 
prepared by Pershing for the transport and 
training of six American divisions by the 
British. The divisions brought over under 
this agreement did not arrive until April. 
They again come into the story when the 
month of April is reached. 

Back in the fall of 1917, Lloyd George sent 
a telegram to Pershing asking him to come to 
Paris. 

“We must have a supreme war council,” 
said the English Premier. 

“No council ever won a war,’’ Pershing re- 
plied. “We must have a supreme commander.” 
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From the beginning of the war, there had 
been jealousies, friction, a lack of cohesion 
between the Allies. In spite of agreements, 
there had been no big combined attack, no 
big concentration of strength such as had 
given the Boche his giant hitting power. 

The Supreme War Council was duly organ- 
ized, and held its first meeting at Versailles on 
December 1, 1917. As a military factor in 
the war, it was useless: it could only advise, 
it could not command. 

The expected spring offensive was launched 
by the enemy on March 21st. The German 
army now on the Western front was by far the 
most formidable force that had opposed the 
Allies on any one front during the war. There 
were 186 divisions, 36 more than in the fall of 
1917, on this front, 107 being in line and 79 in 
reserve. The Germans began that smashing 
advance across Picardy which in nine days 
brought them almost to Amiens. 

It was a time of emergency, of crisis. Per- 
shing’s cherished plans for the organization 
of an American army must be put aside; the 
battle-line must be held at all cost. On 
March 25, 1918, the fifth day of the Picardy 
battle, when the Germans had got well beyond 
Peronne, Pershing motored to Petain’s head- 
quarters at Compeigne. He arrived, with his 
aide, at about 10 P.M. Petain was expecting 
him. The French Commander had spread 
out the map of the right of the French line 
where the American divisions had been serving. 
Petain urged that as soon as possible American 
divisions relieve French divisions in quiet 
sectors of the line so that the latter might be 
sent to the battle. Pershing agreed to do 
this. Petain said that by relieving French 
divisions, the Americans would be rendering 
the maximum aid with the troops which they 
then had at their disposition. 

This sudden rush of the Germans across 
Picardy, brought the Allies a little closer on the 
question of the appointment of a commander- 
in-chief for the Allied armies. But even 
though they were in the midst of a crisis, the 
agreement was limited. It was agreed that 
General Foch should be “in supreme command 
during the action.” In other words, when 
there was no action, there was no supreme 
command. Foch himself said that such an 
authority with such limitations amounted to 
nothing. It was on March 2oth that this 
appointment was announced to the public. 
No mention was made of the limitations. The 








announcement was greeted with universal 
approval. 

On the day previous to this announcement, 
Pershing motored to the Headquarters of the 
French Third Army, at Clermont. He was 
looking for General Foch. He was guided 
to the edge of the town, through a gate, and 
into a tree-bordered lane that led to a house 
on a hill. 

While waiting to see General Foch, General 
Pershing went out and walked in the garden 
with his aide. They paused to admire a 
cherry tree which was in full bloom. There 
was no sound or sight that would make one 
realize that not more than thirty kilometers to 
the northeast the French were at that moment 
counter-attacking furiously against Montdidier 
and to the east. 

General Pershing was soon ushered into the 
house. M. Clemenceau, General Foch, Gen- 
eral Petain, and M. Loucheur were there. 
They explained the situation. M.Clemenceau, 
General Petain, and M. Loucheur then went 
into the garden, and General Pershing said to 
General Foch what he had come to say: that 
the Americans were ready and anxious to do 
their part in the fight and that Pershing stood 
ready for any suggestion as to how the Amer- 
icans might help. 

General Foch was manifestly touched. He 
insisted that they go at once to M. Clemen- 
ceau. They went into the garden. M. Clem- 
enceau and General Petain were standing by a 
cedar tree. General Foch in his enthusiasm 
rushed across the lawn, holding General Per- 
shing by the arm. He told them quickly what 
General Pershing had said. General Pershing 
does not talk French fluently, but under the 
inspiration of the moment, the words came 
readily: 

“T have come to tell you that the American 
people would consider it a great honor for our 
troops to be engaged in the present battle; 
I ask you for this in their name and my own. 

“Infantry, artillery, aviation, all that we 
have, is yours; use it as you wish. More will 
come, in numbers equal to requirements. 

“T have come especially to tell you that the 
American people will be proud to take part in 
the greatest and finest battle of history.” 

Newspapers—French, British, and American 
—made much of this meeting of March 28th. 
Its dramatic qualities appealed to the public’s 
imagination, to its emotions. 

Six days later there was another meeting. 
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It was one of those many conferences of which 
nothing was made public. It was perhaps the 
most significant conference of the war. 

On the morning of April 3rd, General Per- 
shing left Chaumont by automobile. Reach- 
ing Beauvais in the afternoon, he went into 
conference with M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Generals Foch, Petain, Bliss, Weygand, 
and Sir Douglas Haig. The object of the 
conference was to discuss the question of the 
high command. There was some general dis- 
cussion without any progress toward a definite 
conclusion. Every proposition that was made 
had a string tied to it. It was General Per- 
shing who made the direct argument for a single 
commander for all the Allied armies on the 
Western front. 

“The principle of unity of command is 
undoubtedly the correct one for the Allies 
to follow,”’ Pershing urged. “I do not believe 
it is possible to have unity of action without 
a supreme commander. The Allies have al- 
ready had experience enough in trying to 
coérdinate the operations of their armies 
without ‘success. There never has been real 
unity of action. Such codrdination between 
two or three armies is impossible no matter 
who the commanders-in-chief may be. Each 
commander-in-chief is interested in his own 
army, and cannot get the other commander’s 
point of view nor grasp the problem as a whole. 
I am in favor of a supreme commander and 
believe that the success of the Allied cause de- 
pends upon it. I think that the necessary 
action should be taken by this council at once. 
I am in favor of conferring the supreme com- 
mand upon General Foch.” 

This statement brought the French and 
British to an agreement, but in preparing the 
necessary resolution, it was proposed that the 
American Army should not be included. 

Pershing protested immediately: 

“T think this resolution should include the 
American-Army. The arrangement is to be 
in force, as I understand it, from now on, and 
the American Army will soon be ready tofunc- 
tion as such and should be included as an entity 
like the British and French armies.” 

“There is no American Army yet as such,” 
said one of the Generals of the Allied armies, 
“as its units are either in training or are amal- 
gamated with the British and French, 

“There may not be an American Army in 
force functioning now but there soon will be,” 
insisted Pershing, “and [ want this resolution 
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to apply to it when it becomes a fact. 
American Government is represented here at 
this conference and in the war, and any action 
as to the supreme command that includes the 
British and French armies should also include 
the American Army.” 

Pershing carried his point. The following 
resolution was read and adopted: 


Beauvais, April 3, 1918. 
General Foch is charged by the British, French, 
and American governments with coérdinating the 
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action of the Allied Armies on the Western. front; 
in this capacity he is conferred with all the necessary 
powers looking toward an effective coérdination. 
To this end, the British, French, and American 
governments entrust to General Foch the strategic 
direction of military operations. 

‘The commanders-in-chief of the British, French, 
and American armies each exercises the tactical 
conduct of his army in its entirety. Each com- 
mander-in-chief will have the right to appeal to 
his government if in his opinion, his army is en- 
dangered by any instruction received from General 
Foch. 


THE AIR SERVICE AT THE 
ARGONNE-MEUSE 


The Preparations for the Battle. 
The German Tactics. 


to the Argonne. 


Moving from St. Mihiel 
A German Air- 


plane Over General Pershing’s Headquarters. The Battle 
By BRIG..GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL, D.S.C., D.S.M., Com.L.H., C.G., C.M.G. 


Formerly Commander of the Air Service First Army, Group of Armies, and Army of Occupation A. E. F. 


HE Saint Mihiel battle had been 

brought to a successful termination. 

Fifteen thousand German and Aus- 

trian prisoners filled our temporary 

detention camps. Cannon, trans- 
port, and booty of all kinds were brought in 
from every side. Our losses had been almost 
negligible, both in the air and on the ground, 
because we had taken the Germans by sur- 
prise. Not that they were fooled about where 
our attack would take place, but they were 
completely bewildered as to the exact time 
and method. They thought that we would 
be several days later, but, so rapid had been 
our concentration and so effectually had we 
kept them out of the air, that their ordinary 
information system was behind time in its 
operations. 

Our new army had worked very well on its 
first trial; now it was up to us to hit the Ger- 
mans at their vital point—the Argonne-Meuse 
front. It involved a shift of from sixty to one 
hundred miles in a straight line. All moves 
had to be made under cover of night by the in- 
fantry and artillery, while the airplanes moved 
either very early in the morning or just at 
evening to conceal themselves. 

Nothing approaching the size of the Amer- 


ican First Army had ever operated in the Verdun 
area, and there were grave fears that this force 
could not possibly be supplied. Our staff 
was so confident that it could be supplied that 
they proposed attacking within a week after 
the conclusion of the operations at Saint Mihiel. 

Under these conditions, it is not difficult 
to see what a problem confronted the Air 
Service. An entire new set of airdromes had 
to be built, in very rough and uneven ground; 
all the hangars moved and erected; a complete 
new telephone system of hundreds of miles of 
wire for the Air Service alone installed, and a 
complete new change of base made. For 
instance, every group of airplanes consumed 
an average of 1,500 gallons of gasolene and 400 
gallons of oil per day, while each bombardment 
group dropped five tons of bombs. This whole 
move was so arranged by the Air Service that, 
first, an air barrage was kept up to prevent 
hostile reconnaissance, both by day and by 
night. In the latter case, the anti-aircraft © 
artillery and searchlights were carefully dis- 
posed along the usual routes of enemy night 
reconnaissance. Then, our air reconnaissance 


of the enemy back areas was pushed with the 
greatest vigor in combination with the air 
services of the armies on both our flanks. 
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Above all, we had to maintain as much 
secrecy as possible in the move. Artificial 
or camouflage hangars and airplanes had been 
constructed and set up on many of the new 
fields that we intended to occupy. Our con- 
struction squadrons took these down and 
erected the real hangars during the night, so 
that no difference would be apparent during 
) the day from above. To make the deception 
7 as complete as possible, we feigned an attack 
7 on Metz. We talked guardedly about it to 
. the men who, of course, passed it on con- 
fidentially from one to the other. Our long 
range artillery shot at the forts of Metz; our 
bombardment airplanes attacked the railway 
station and all their depots of supplies there, 
while farther away to the east we sent day 
bombardment and pursuit air groups as far 
} east as Chateau Salins. 

An amusing incident occurred in connection 
with our air demonstration in front of the 
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ST. MIHIEL AND THE ARGONNE 


After the successful attack on the St. Mihiel salient the activities of the Americans were transferred tothe Argonne. In 
the first battle the American air forces held an advantage because of their ability to fight on the outside of the salient, 
into which the Germans had come to defend themselves. 

planes found themselves in a growing salient, and they were handicapped accordingly 


But as the battle of the Argonne progressed the American 


French Eighth Army. For all but the first 
few months of the war, their front had been 
very quiet—nothing more than a small trench 
raid or the pushing of air reconnaissance had 
taken place. Now the Germans made raids 
every night; air fighting went on at a great 
rate with every appearance that the attack 
was to take place there. The commander 
of that army became so alarmed over the 
prospect that he protested to French General 
Headquarters against the air demonstrations, 
because his army had been so depleted in 
personnel that he would be unable to resist 
a heavy counter-attack of the Germans which 
was, he believed, about to be delivered. 
The result of all these feints was to cause a 
great deal of uneasiness on the part of the 
Germans. Their troops were marched back 
and forth to points that they believed were 
threatened. We had completely taken over 
the “power of initiative’; they were on the 
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defensive and had to wait for us to attack. 
There was one decided thing they did do, how- 
ever. They well knew that we were going to 
hit in the direction of Treves Gap, some- 
where east of the Argonne. Their air service 
could cover this whole area from a central 
. point, and, in addition, act against the flank 
of the French Fourth Army west of the Argonne 
Forest, in the Champagne. Furthermore, 
to an army on the defensive or retreating, an 
air service is of the greatest use because it is 
the only branch that may seize the offensive 
and hold it against advancing enemy troops 
that necessarily have to use the roads in going 
forward. Also, the faster an army advances, 
particularly in a rough and shell torn country 
such as this area was, the harder it is for the 


THE AIR FORCES AT THE ARGONNE 


Showing the concentration of British, French, Italian, and American units. 
Mihiel offensive than in the Argonne drive 


There were more units engaged in the St. 


pursuer to build his airdromes and keep his 
aviation up with his troops. The amount of 
fuel that our airplanes could carry waslitt emore 
than for two hours. If our airdromes were an 
hour’s flight from the lines and an hour back, 
we could do nothing, whereas they, on the 
defensive, would be falling back on their own 
airdromes and consequently be getting nearer 
and nearer to them. Therefore, the Germans 
decided to concentrate the bulk of their whole 
aviation against our front. 

From our estimate of the situation we had 
considered it certain that this would happen. 
Now our air reconnaissance told us that it was 
in progress. 

The high command ‘had decided that, jointly 
with our attack in the Argonne, the 
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French Army, under General Gouroud, would 
attack in the Champagne. This necessitated 
an additional change in the arrangement of the 
French Air Division—that splendid force of 
800 ships. These were so placed that they 


‘could act as a reserve either for the American 


First Army or the French army. Think 


of the difference of a mobile reserve that 


now moves at the rate of one hundred miles an 
hour as distinguished from a reserve of infantry, 
such as we had in our former wars, that moved 
at from two to three miles an hour. 


THE GERMANS IN THE AIR 


OW, a word about German aviation. 
Many supposed that, because France, 
England, and America were against Germany, 
their production and delivery of airplanes and 
their general efficiency would be much greater. 


. This was not the case, however. ~The Germans 


well knew what noise the United States was 
making about a twenty thousand airplane 
programme. They, therefore, took stock, and 
decided that, while the Americans could not 
make and deliver anything like that number 
with the system they had adopted, to be safe 
they, the Germans, would adopt a ten thousand 
airplane programme. This was adopted and 
carried out by them, while, on our side, the 
total number of squadrons in our air force, 
using American planes, was eleven, on the day 
of the Armistice, with a strength of less than 
two hundred ships for duty; all the rest were 
The Germans adopted 
types easy to make, easy to transport, quick 
to set up, and easy to maintain. 


THE ARGONNE COMPARED WITH ST. MIHIEL 


STUDY of our general problem showed 
A a very different state of affairs from 
that encountered in the Saint Mihiel opera- 
tions. Now we were attacking from a salient 
instead of against a salient. Our axis of 
movement was on the line Montfaucon- 
Romagne, or straight out from our centre. 
It was quite certain that the enemy would 
quickly avail himself of these conditions and, 
on the ground, make use of the ridges to our. 
left which ran out from the Argonne Forest, 
and on our right, the positions radiating from 
the Meuse River north of Verdun. In a cor- 


responding way, he would attack us in the air 
from both flanks, attempt to scatter our avia- 
tion, and, having done this, he would strike 
Straight at our centre and the roads behind it, 
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so as to interfere as much as possible with 
our troops advancing to the attack. While 
our air staff was studying this question, 
our infantry and artillery were incessantly 
marching at night from their Saint Mihiel 
positions to their new ones. In the daytime, 
nothing was to be seen. They were concealed 
in forests, towns, villages, or old dugouts, while 
our airplanes watched for the enemy recon- 
naissance ships. 

When our airplane groups moved to their 
new airdromes, they proceeded in battle forma- 
tion close to the ground, well behind the line, 
and, upon arriving, were immediately put into 
their waiting hangars for concealment. They 
were always ready to go right into any fight, 
however, at a moment’s notice. Within five 
days after the conclusion of the Saint Mihiel 
battle, our signal officer reported that he had all 
the telephones, wireless, and other means of 
communication ready for a move to the new 
headquarters. So, when the word was given 
by General Pershing, all was ready at Souilly 
for our reception. In a day we changed from 
Ligny en Barrois to that place. 


AN ENEMY AIRPLANE OVER G.H.Q. 


HE second day after our arrival there, 

an amusing incident occurred. As was 
mentioned before, we had taken every precau- 
tion against enemy aérial reconnaissance, and 
were very proud to report that we had warded 
it off from all important points. Our pur- 
suit airplane patrols, anti-aircraft artillery, 
and everything to prevent enemy observation 
had been carefully installed. High altitude 
reconnaissance is one of the hardest things 
to prevent in all air work. General Pershing 
had been very anxious to see all our group, 
wing, and higher air commanders to tell them 
personally how he felt about their work in the 
recent battles. I had informed him that, 
according to custom, they would all be as- 
sembled at my headquarters the following day 
to receive their final instructions from me about 
the coming battle, and that we would very 
much appreciate it if he could come over at 
that time; to which the General acceded with 
alacrity. Next day, | went down to get the 
General, going through the outer rooms where 
many commanding and staff officers were 
waiting to receive instructions, and reported 
to him that all the air commanders of our own 
and the allied forces were assembled and await- 
ing him. He started right up with his aide 
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and myself toward my headquarters, which 
was about three hundred yards away from 
his. We had proceeded about half way, during 


which time he had commented on the fact , 
that we had been remarkably successful in 


preventing enemy reconnaissance, and that he 
had thereby been able to insure great secrecy 
as to the concentration of the army. Hardly 
had this been said when | noticed high up in 
the sky and coming toward us the explosions 
of our anti-aircraft artillery. It meant only 
one thing, and that was that a German ship 
had slipped through our barrage and would 
photograph the place where we were standing. 
The anti-aircraft fire was splendid, but the 
German ship, a Rumpler, was so high (about 
6,000 meters—z20,000 feet) and so well handled 
that it easily avoided the shots which, as a 
matter of fact, could not reach it. I knew that 
our high pursuit patrols were in place because 
] had inspected them myself that morning, 
and that the Rumpler had come along with the 
sun until he had gotten to the desired point, 
and then had made a break across the salient 
in which we were. I thought to myself that he 
would run squarely into one of our formations 
to the east, but I said nothing about it. The 
General made no particular comment, spoke 
to the assembled air officers about their former 
work and what was to be done in the coming 
battle, and then went back to his headquarters. 

] walked down with him, thinking of the 
Rumpler and what his reconnaissance would 
show if he were able to get back with it, and 
what more we could do to guard against a 
recurrence. As I returned to my headquarters, 
] had decided that, with the force we had, 
it was impossible to do more and that it would 
be very difficult for the Rumpler to get away 
from the pursuit patrols taat lay in his path. 
Imagine my satisfaction when, as I stepped 
into my headquarters on my return, the In- 
formation Officer reported that the Rumpler 
had been shot down in flames by a patrol from 
the 1st Pursuit Group, and that he had fallen 
on our side of the line and all his plates were 
in our hands. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DETAILS 


MENTION this small incident to point 
out the fact that every little thing has to 
be thought out and arranged for ahead of time 
and the objects, aims, and exact method of 
operation of an enemy have to be thoroughly 
understood to counteract what he desires to 
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do. In this case, the Rumpler had broken 
through our screen near the Argonne Forest 
where he could get the sun behind him. As 
soon, however, as the anti-aircraft artillery 
posts could look up away from the sun they 
found him and immediately opened fire to 
signal our pursuit patrols, which were twenty 
miles away. Other anti-aircraft batteries took 
up the fire with the result that the patrol, way 
up in the air, saw the shells bursting and im- 
mediately went in pursuit and discovered the 
German ship and shot it down. The plates, 
which he had exposed, had enough on them 
to show almost exactly where our concentration 
had been made. 

The area over which our army was to operate 
was one of the worst in Europe. During 
the four years of the war, no substantial ad- 
vance had been made in this locality. The 
Argonne Forest was very large, thickly wooded, 
hard to reconnoitre, and in which it was im- 
possible to make a forced landing with an 
airplane (if shot down or in trouble); while, 
for the infantry and artillery on the ground, 
the mere fact of subjecting it to artillery fire 
and battle conditions piled the trees on each 
other so that they, in themselves, made a very 
formidable obstacle. From the Argonne Forest 
to the Meuse River (a distance of about forty 
miles) there were many little forests covering 
a succession of ridges running more or less 
parallel to our front, all converging on the town 
and position of Mountfaucon, which was the 
Gibraltar of this part of the country. - 


THE GERMAN POSITIONS 


Ee bee only were the positions for defence 
very well concealed on the German side, 
but also their machine guns and artillery could 
be easily placed to enfilade and take in flank all 
the advances which our troops made. From 
the heights east of the Meuse River, their 
artillery could be very easily concealed in the, 
woods to fire against our right flank. Our 
corps observation squadrons, protected by pur- 
suit details, photographed and joined up the 
reconnaissance of the whole front :so as to give 
all the information possible about the country 
to the ground troops. These photos consisted 
not only of views taken vertically from the 
usual altitude of about 10,000 feet, but also 
of oblique views taken of the positions immedi- 
ately in front of the troops at very low altitudes. 
The average man does not get much out of a 
vertical photo until he becomes expert in the 
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art of interpreting them, but, on the other hand, 
an oblique view is easily understood because 
it looks like the view he has been used to from 
the top of a high mountain at the valley below. 
He easily appreciates the perspective. Ordin- 
arily about eighty copies of each photo were 
required in active operations, and the photo- 
graphic sections worked night and day turning 
out from 2,500 to 3,500 prints per day for 
their respective army corps. 

Every opportunity was taken to make the 
ground troops familiar with the air units with 
which they had to work. This is always a 
very difficult thing to do, but we were making 
constant progress and developing additional 
codperation every day. From our studies 
of the roads and communications behind the 
front of our army, which in the Argonne- 
Meuse district were very few and bad, we had 
noticed particularly the lack of roads behind 
our centre. We always watch these things 
carefully because, if a tie-up or congestion in 
traffic occurs on a road where hundreds of 


motor trucks cannot move forward or back-° 


ward, attack and bombardment aviation has 
its greatest opportunity. 


THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF ATTACK 


‘HE Germans had recently. systematized 

their attack methods of aviation—that 
is, the aviation which specializes in attacking 
troops and formations on the ground. They 
called this branch of aviation “battle squad- 
rons,” gave them special airplanes and an 
especial manner of operating. To counteract 
these, we organized a special branch of our 
pursuit aviation which we called “low flying 
pursuit.” The patrols of this branch each 
had ten kilometers or six miles of front assigned. 
They operated in two tiers, at about 200 and 
600 to 800 feet respectively. The lower patrols 
contained two planes, the upper ones three. 
They kept very close liaison with the anti- 


‘aircraft artillery and machine guns. The 


enemy usually attacked in a succession of battle 
flights of from four to six planes each. Our 
low flying pursuit planes were seldom able to 
see them, because the enemy flew so close to the 
ground. The anti-aircraft artillery, however, 
could spot them with facility, and their fire 
would immediately call the attention of our 
low flying pursuit, which, from its method 
of operation, would usually bring from seven 
to nine pursuit ships against a single battle 
llight of the enemy. The pursuit group which 
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handled the low flying pursuit shot down 110 
German ships, and lost only 10 of their own 
in the month of October. No other aviation 
specialized in this as ours did, on account of 
the difficulty and danger of operation. 


CONCENTRATION OF AIR FORCES 


AVING provided to the greatest extent 

. possible for the aviation directly attached 
to the troops, and the pursuit aviation for 
their protection, we decided to concentrate 
the mass of our bombardment and ground 
attack aviation on the main axis of our advance, 
so as to clear the way as much as possible for 
the infantry in its advance, and at the same 
time cover our dangerous centre from their 
attacks. From the manner of the German air 
concentration against us and from their meth- 
ods, which | had watched in the battle of Ver- 
dun in 1917, | was convinced that they would 
commence by operating against our flanks, and 
particularly against our right flank on the first 
day, because they would think it possible that 
we would go in the direction of Metz. 

On the night preceding the attack with the 
opening of the preliminary artillery prepara- 
tion, our night bombardment aviation made 
a simultaneous attack against their airdromes, 
railway stations, and principal depots of sup- 
plies and command, so as to destroy as much as 
possible, and at the same time interfere with 
their system of command. Before dawn on 
the day of the attack, all our aviation was in 
the air—the corps observation and low flying 
pursuit working directly with the troops 
themselves, the pursuit barrages at medium 
and high altitude guarding the front and par- 
ticularly the flanks, while our bombardment 
aviation hit directly at the enemy elements 
on our main axis of advance. 


THE FIRST DAY OF THE ATTACK 


HE effect on the enemy during the first 

day was staggering, as it always is when 
one has the power of initiative and makes a con- 
centrated attack. Our artillery preparation 
was very well made, and the infantry advanced 
in fine style. On the second day the advance 
was a little slower, and the enemy aviation 
made very sharp attacks against our flanks, 
and endeavored in every way to attack our 
infantry with their battle flights. These were 
sharply replied to by our low flying pursuit, 
and most of the fighting was carried into the 
enemy’s country. 
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The Germans, finding that their tactics did 
not make us spread a thin veneer of airplanes 
all along the front through which they could 
break easily at any point with a large group 
formation, immediately formed into masses 
of more than from fifty to seventy pursuit 
ships, Fokkers, in a group. To make our in- 
fantry insist on a 
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some congestion in other places, it was worse 
in this area than I had ever seen on a battle- 
field. In addition, the troops immediately 
behind the front, being new at the game, built 
any number of fires in the woods which at once 
disclosed their positions. When I first saw 
it, it looked like the best target that I had ever 

seen for aviation on 











any field. The Ger- 
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about sixty ships 
were usually avail- 
able for duty. In 
order to protect 
themselves from the 
bombardment, they 
were forced to arise 
and accept combat with the result that a suc- 
cession of great air battles took place. These 
were all to our advantage, until, as the 
Germans developed their whole strength, we 
were greatly outnumbered; but, with our 
system of concentration, were able to inflict 
much more loss than we received. Lastly, 
although still outnumbered, we had obtained 
the upper hand over them to such an extent 
that our units were always confident of at- 
tacking anything that showed up. 

After the second day of the attack, a very 
serious congestion of traffic took place 
behind our centre, that is, the road leading 
north to Montfaucon, and, although there was 


gressed. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE AIR FORCES 


Showing how the squadrons moved forward as the battle pro- 

In this the Germans possessed an advantage, for 

where the Allied forces had to leave good fields to go to new 

ones built in the area just crossed by the battle, the Germans 

could retire, when the fight got too close, to carefully prepared 
fields farther to the rear 


badly mauled, partic- 
ularly when they 
turned to go back 
as our concentration 
took place behind 
them. During the 
long forty-seven days 
of this battle, things such as | have mentioned 
above were of daily occurrence. A great deal 
of bad veather was encountered and there was ¢ 
hardly a day without either haze, mist, or rain. 
The bombardment kept on increasing in 
effect and importance. On one occasion, 
a heavy counter-attack was being prepared by 
the Germans against the right of our line north- 
east of Verdun, at and near a place called 
Rambevillers. Troops, supplies, and all the 
necessary things for a determined counter- 
attack had been accumulated, and it was about 
to start. “To help us in holding up this attack, 
I requested the use of the bombardment avia- 
tion of the French Air Divisions, which was 
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acceded to at once. Two formations of some 
170 airplanes each, consisting of 3-seater 
bombardment Coudrons for protection of 
the flanks of the bombardment groups, to- 
gether with pursuit squadrons to attack the 
enemy pursuit, were sent, which combined with 
our units already acting against this position. 
The October day 
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laid out on a table, my mind harks back to 
the last really great connected battle that | 
believe occurred on the Western front. It 
was the 14th‘day of October, as | remember it, 
that | was starting from my headquarters at 
Souilly to make my usual inspection and re- 
connaissance in the air. | had the reports 
from the French 
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were shot down and 
destroyed, and many 
others driven down 


THE WORK OF 


The telephone, telegraph and radio systems that were installed 
before the battle of the Argonne. This was only part of the 


in the Champagne. 
We rapidly obtained 
our altitude of some 


PREPARATION 


out of control. work that was necessary to prepare the aviation for the battle 4,000 meters, or 13,- 


Thirty-nine tons of 
bombs were dropped in this one expedition, 
which, combined with thirty tons which our 
other units threw down during the rest of that 
day and the night, made a total of sixty-nine 
tons of bombs thrown down within the twenty- 
four hours, which, I believe, is the greatest 
weight of aérial projectiles ever launched in 
one day on a battlefield. The impending Ger- 
man attack was entirely stopped; it was indeed 
the dawn of the day when great air forces will 
be capable of definitely effecting a ground de- 
cision on the field of battle. 

In thinking back over various battle pan- 
oramas that I have seen from the air, and it 
must be remembered that from the air one 
sees the whole thing on a clear day as if it were 





ooo feet, and passed 
theArgonne Forest onourright. | had been look- 
ing carefully for the well remembered roads to the 
East of Somme-Py; they no longer existed. | 
looked for the villages; they were not to be seen. 
Never on any field has the ground been so com- 
pletely obliterated as it was here. It is seldom 
that a place is so destroyed, particularly a road, 
that it cannot be quickly seen from the air. 
Glancing to the left, we saw the place where our 
gallant 2nd Division had broken the German 
line while acting with General Gouraud’s army. 
No Man’s Land, here, was the worst desert 
I have ever seen, and it will be remembered 
that this section in times past saw innumerable 
Roman battles, saw Attila and his Huns de- 
feated, and, during the present war, has been 
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a perfect charnel house for human beings. | 
imagine that more men have been killed in 
battle in this section of Champagne than in any 
other area of corresponding size in the world. 


A REMARKABLE ADVANCE 


HAD been with this French Fourth Army 

during their terrific assaults in April, 1917. 
These thoughts flashed through my mind as I 
looked north and saw that the old Fourth Army 
not only had completely broken through the 
German line but had crossed No Man’s Land 
with all its artillery and trains—a truly marvel- 
ous achievement. Not only had they crossed 
but at that moment they were attacking on a 
concentrated front with all their artillery equally 
well disposed and allinaction. Southof Méziéres 
the German Sixth Army was deployed in ex- 
cellent order, with its artillery ranged in depth 
and all firing. It was easy to see at a glance 
that they were on the defensive and needed 
reinforcements, if they were to make any 
counterstroke. It was a battle in the open— 
the first and last great one on this front, where 
both forces were manoeuvring. The French 
were extending their right to occupy the gap 
in the Argonne Forest, which led to Grand 
Pré, and their cavalry was pushing on with the 
hope of effecting a junction with our 1st Army 
Corps, which formed the left of our army. 
We knew that, if they could, the Germans 
would assemble reserves south of Méziéres to 
hit hard in some one place, but I could detect 
no evidence of their presence or use. To help 
the junction of the French Fourth Army and 
our own army, our aviation attacked vigor- 
ously all the depots and concentration points 
around Grand Pré. The bombardment avia- 
tion made three trips over the lines on that 
day. 


OVER THE ARGONNE FOREST 


FTER seeing this wonderful battle to the 

_ west of the Argonne, | turned sharply 
to the right or east. Our aviation was every- 
where; very few enemy balloons were up, and 
they were ten miles or more behind their lines. 
On this day, the Germans, forced to such a 
defensive not only on the ground but also in 
the air, were somewhat demoralized. The 
German planes we saw were nervous, and we 
had no trouble in executing our mission. As 
we crossed the Argonne Forest, where the 
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“lost battalion” of the 77th Division was 
surrounded, the first thing that caught our 
eye was the effect of our air bombardment in 
the form of fires in stations and at German 
troop concentration points near Grand Pré. 

There seemed to be three battles in progress 
on our, front, one for the possession of the 
Grand Pré Gap, another in the centre around 
Romagne, and a third near the Meuse River. 
The Germans had, comparatively speaking, little 
artillery; what they had was placed so as always 
to bring an enfilade fire across the front of our 
advancing infantry. All of their men seemed 
to be equipped with machine guns, and it was 
on this arm that they placed their greatest 
reliance to oppose our advance through this 
difficult place. It was very evident that they 
were hard put to it even to stem the advance, 
and now that the French Fourth Army was be- 
ginning to eat into the communications leading 
from the right of the Germans against us, it 
was evident that our continuous hammering 
would soon bring about the smashing of the 
whole Argonne-Meuse front, which really was 
the key to their whole position in France. 

No matter in what condition the other armies 
might be the American Army had _ been 
engaged continuously for nearly a month. 
Whatever its mistakes might have been, they 
were those due to being a new army, and even 
these were extremely few and far between, 
and absolutely none of any importance were 
made. The Army had never been driven back 
on any field. It had proved that it had ability, 
and was getting stronger every day. This 
particular reconnaissance occurred at a time 
when the troops on the ground were having 
their hardest time and when in many cases it 
looked like almost an impossibility for them 
to get the Germans out of their circle of ma- 
chine guns with which they had garnished the 
hills in our front. 

The wheels of my Spad touched the ground 
on the Souilly airdrome just at dark, and 
within a few minutes I had placed the informa- 
tion we had obtained in General Pershing’s 
hands, with the recommendation that he be 
ready for a vigorous pursuit at any time. 

We had covered more than one hundred miles 
of front in this reconnaissance. Nothing else 
could have given the same amount or character 
of information in the ‘same time, or for that 
matter, in any time. 












